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American Garpeners’ MaGazine, 
Will be hereafter, for the remainder of 
this Volume, published semi-month/y, in 
gumbers of sixteen pages each. It has 
herelofore been published in monthly paris, 
slitchex, and of course subject to pamphlet 
postage, which is, with many, an objection 
to the work ; and others desire to receive 
the work more frequently. In order, there- 
fore, to obviate this objection, and to grati- 
fy this reasonable desire, especially at thes 
time, when agricultural pursuits are becom- 
ing more fashionable with many of our cit- 
izens than heretofore, we have concluded to 
commence the publication semi-monthly, 
and to send it to subscribers in the form 
of most other agricultural papers, without 
cover. 

This arrangement will enable us to ap- 
propriate a small space in each number to 
advertisements, and we therefore solicit 
such as are appropriate, and may be desir- 
ed by readers of agricultural publications. 














To our co-laborers in the cause of AGRI- 
cULTURE—the great cause of our prospe- 
rity—we offer the use of our columns to 
extend a knowledge of their publications ; 
and. in this and succeeding numbers sever- 
al-of them will find the 4erms of their pub- 
lications. Will they do us a similar fa. 
vor } 


“> Gentlemen who receive ths number 
will confer a special favor by aiding us in 
extending the circulation of the work. We 
also desire to urge upon our readers and 
other, who take an interest in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the importance of com- 
municating fur publication, such facts, 





or > those eo to some, appear so, are 
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of great importance,—and at this time 
of general depression, when many inex- 
perienced men may fly from the uncer- 
tainty of commercial and mercantile life, to 
the more sober and practical pursuits of 
igriculture, it is of vast importance to them 
at least to be able tolearn by reading, how 
those labor and manage who have been 
bred to the pursuits of agriculture. To 
such men agricultural publications are as 
the compass, chart, beacon and lighthouse to 
the marriner ; and they are becoming more 
justly appreciated than heretofore, as they 
should be ; fer no person derives more ben- 
efit from reading than the farmer who avails 
himself of the agricultural publications of 
the day. 





The following article was designed for the 
May number, but it did not reach us until 
that number had been forwarded to subscri 
bers. In relation to the hoe referred to, we 
shall be pleased to show a sample of them 
at this office. 

Buruincton, N.J., Weepine Hoe. This 
instrument, which is an improvement of the 
hoe, passing by the several names of “French 
or Dutch Weeding Hoe, Shuffle, and Lazy- 
back,” was invented about :wenty years 
since, by Mr. Nathan Stowell, of this place, 
and has within a few years past, been intro- 
duced into the gardens of Horace Binney 
und Charles Ceauncey, Esqrs., Henry Ca- 
rey, Haverford Sciiool, and many others, 
and is highly approved of wherever known. 








within: their ‘knowledge, as may be usefui 
t6 others, cngaged’ in Cultivating the soil. 
Without much experience. Small ‘matters 





et of the subject commenced in our 


Setts of these hues may, probably, be pro 
cured of Geo. Tnorbura, No. 11 John-st., 
New-York, who has been furnished with a 
sett as samples for any good smith to imi- 
tate. Iu making them, care should be taken 
to punch rivet-holes through the sawplate 
without heating it, so as to retain the tem- 
por of Sime plate. Both this hoe, and. the 

urlington hand “ Weeding Fork,” are wor- 
thy the attention of Gardeners. ~ 

T. C. 
Burlington, N. J. 
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For the New-York Faeomee. 3 
ManaGEmMENT of Snetp.—No. II, 


Messrs. Eprtors,—With your. approba- 
tion I will resume the above ,subject, com. 
menced in your last number. In that com. 
nunication I endeavored to establish ,.the, 
irst, and most prominent advantage, derived 
(rom adequate protection afforded to sheep 
during the winter season, viz., the saving 
of life. I shal comment further on: thia, 
bead, and mention other advantages, found. 
ed upon my own experience, although fully. 
confirmed by the experience of thousands. 
before me. | arrogate to myself no claim 
whatever for any new discoveries, but mere. 
ly have followed the lights which others have . 
discovered and set up : my object is, only, to 
bear testimony to the correct, bearings of 
those lights, and assure all my agricultural 
brethren that they will invariably lead to the. 
harbor of true interest. I know 10. well, from 
my observations, that the proclamation of. a 
truth, and that sounded but once, is like the 
fall of a solitary drop of water upon the 
rock,—it is only by its thousand repetitions 
that an impression is made, Having this in 
view, it serves as my only foundation for 
hope that my reflections, trite as they are, 
yet having the merit of being based. upom 
facts, will not be altogether passed by like 
the idle wind. We have indeed fearful and. 
gloomy times upon us already, and a dull. 
prospect of immediate amendment, and. it 
therefore behoves every farmer to. be awake 
and diligent in every department of his call- 
ing. Our duty is to practice economy., not. 
simply that economy which, according to 
common acceptation, consists in saving shil. . 
lings and pence, but adopts all wise and sal. 
utary means for saving our stock from Pre- 
mature death. 


In my former communicaticn, I stated. 
that the severe winter of 35 and 36 caused), 
a destruction of sheep in, this. quarter which : 
was unprecedented,—that many with flocks. 








We are truly obliged to M for this con- 
1ast. His views, opinions and experience, 


similar in size to my own, lost hundreds. up. 
on hundreds, while. my-own_loss, in-corises» 
quence of being well provided with shelters, 





re entitled to high respect. 
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was only 38 out of 1500,—that previous 
winters, and when my flocks were exposed, 
my loss varied from 50 to 150. As the fod- 
dering season is over, (truly a long one has tt 
been,) and my sheep turned upon the fields, 
I will state the result of last winter’s opera 
tions. Oflambs, having wintered nearly 500. 
I have not lost one. They were grained 
from the time they were put in winter quar- 
ters to the 25th ultimo ; and here I will with 
pride state the fact, that for the number, as 
régards uniformity of size, and good flesh, 
their equal will hardly be found in the state. 

Of grown sheep, out of 1300, 17 have died. 
six or eight of which was from old age. 
‘Phisya-thorough and critical wool-grower 
will not allow is good management, in per 

mitting old sheep to die on my hands. J 
admit it; and my practice is, to select in the 
fall all inclining to old age and poverty, and 
put them by themselves, and in the spring. 
or early in the summer, make sale of the 
flock with their lambs. The few of this de 
s¢ription which died, were reserved last year 
on ‘account of their fineness of fleece, and a 
wisli to retain their lambs. 


* But, this inquiry will perhaps suggest it- 
self to some sceptical readers of your Jour- 
nal, whase self-sufficiency causes them to 
regard their own mode of management su- 
perior to every ore else, and who perhaps 
think sheltering of sheep, among other things, 
mre fudge, viz.. whether my sheep were 
not im better flesh at the beginning of winter! 
before the last, when so many of my neigh. 
bors lost their hundreds upon hundreds, 
while my own loss was less than forty? and 

‘further, were mine not naturally more har. 
dy? T-answer, that I saw parts of several 
of the flocks mentioned, late in the fall, and 
tien they were fully equal in flesh to my 
own’; and also, that they are the same grade 
of sheep, and therefore no material differ- 
ence of constitution. I call my own flock 
Sarons ; but some of your readers, will bet- 
tér ‘understand their grade, by naming the 
price I have obtained for their wool. It has 
been purchased in Boston for the Middlesex 
Company the last three years : the two last 
clips I received a little less than 76 cents 
per pound. So it must be the legitimate 
conclusion, drawn from all the facts I have 
stated above, and in my former communica- 
tion, that in saving of life, my success is 
alwiést entirely to be ascribed to sheltering. 

“T will now briefly speak of another advan. 
tage, or rather consequence, resulting from 
protection of sheep ; viz., the prevention of 
divease, ’f know it is difficult to get at facts 
to'prove this ; but your readers perhaps can 
gather'the proofs of my position, as 1 have 
satisactorily done, by reasoning from analo. 
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posure to the rude storms of winter and 
spring have a tendency to engender dis- 
ease 1—and ff not active disease, wil: it not 
so affect the constitution that it is liable to 
curtail several years of their existence? Ev. 
ery candid and experienced wool-grower 
will answer in the affirmative. I leave, 
however, what is in some measure specula- 
tion, and turn to facts—for facts are truly 
stubborn, and I like them the better for it. 

If there be any who doubt that shelte:ing 
of sheep will perfect and improve the quali- 
ty, 1 will suggest a cheap method by which 
it can be thoroughly tested. Select in the 
fall two sheep of equal quality, as regards 
wool ; jacket one of them, as it is called, by; 
covering the body of the animal with an 
oiled or painted canvass, in order that it be 
impervious to rain, and let it be kept on, un- 
til shearing. Allow the other to go at 
large, without jacket or shelter, and the re- 
sult, after comparing the two fleeces, will 
clearly establish the point in question. But 
the improvement of fleece is too important 
to be passed over lightly: I will, therefore, 
having my Invoices at hand, give the result 
as stapled in the Middlesex Mauufactory at 
Lowel, exhibiting the clips of ’35 and ’36. 
It will be remembered I stated, that, the 
winter of ’34 and ’35 my sheep were not 
sheltered. I sheared about 200 more in 
’36 than in ’35, and those I disposed of dur- 
ing the interim of the clips, consisted, most- 
ly of sheep inclined to age and not altogeth- 
,er my coarsest. 


Clip of 1835. Clip of 1836. 
3 lbs. Wool extra. 12 lbs. Extra. 
62+ “ “ prime 186 “ prime 
743 4 «© . Uet 1470 “ = Ist 
| 1992 * “* 2d 1169 “ 2d 
1058 “ * 3d 879 “ 3d 
260 “ * 4th 199 “ 4th 
y > et eee 5th 37 5th 
12 « « 6th 9“ 6th 


By a comparison of the above, it will be 
observed, that the stapling of the last clip 
shows a considerable increase of the higher 
qualities, and from what is above'stated it is 
clearly proved that the difference is mainly 
to be ascribed to warm sheltcrs. 

But want of time urges me to close this 
communication. I hope I have sufficiently 
demonstrated to the sceptical portion of your 
readers the great importance of protecting 
their sheep from the inclemency of winter. 
If their own interests, together with what ] 
have represented, based as it is upon experi: 
ence, will not convince, as well as arouse to 
action, I know not what will. 
May 2d, 1837. 

Lansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


M. 





Hovagts rok Suzer.—Our worthy friend 
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thy of more general attention than has been 
usually given to it; and we shall not, wil, 
lhingly waive any claim which we may have 
made, or which we may hereafter make, up, 
on M, in relation to this, or any other ag i. 
cullural subject, though we shall not hand 
the drafts to the “ District Attorney,’’ even 
if not honored. 
Hovets ror Sueer.—No. III. 

The reason, doubtless, why_many neg. 
lect to provide shelters for their sheep dur. 
ing winter, is generally to be attributed 
the expense, To all those who neglect this 
important matter on this account, I will sug. 
‘gest a simple and economical mode of build. 
ling them. When securing hay, if stacked 
out, build two: pens, for the reception of the 
bottom of the stacks, four and a half feet 
high, and place them about thirty-five feet 
apart, in, or nearly, an cast and west line, 
Then take two poles of sufficient length to 
reach from pen to pen, and rest the ends on 
the top of each pen; the centre of the poles 
to be supported by crotches, and well secur. 
ed in the ground. A sufficient number of 
rails or poles will then be required to sup. 
port the straw, which will be necessary for 
a covering; a plentiful supply of which 
should be used in order to absorb rain, and 
prevent leakage. {| will also suggest, that 
the straw ought to be secured by placing @ 
few rails on the tdp of it, otherwise violent 
winds will displace it. ‘The rear of the ho- 
vel, which of course should be the north 
side, can be made of boards, and must bé 
perfectly tight ; if it is not, snow whenjdrift- 
ing will be certain to find its way in, and 
often occasion the trouble of removing it. 
If boards can not be readily obtained for the 
back, racks, made of rails or poles, and 
stuffed with straw, will answer quite as well, 
and perhaps rather better, inasmuch, if they 
are well made, the hovel will. be warmer. 

I also recommend the ercction of several 
racks, to be filled with straw, called “ wind 
breakers.” I will not mention where they 
ought to stand, as practical farmers know 
pretty well the point a northwester is apt to 
bite hardest. Old and partly rotted straw 
will answer all the above purposes the bet- 
ter. The size of the hovel, as described, is 
calculated for 100 sheep. M. 

Lansing, Tompkins Co. N. Y. 
Although not designed for publica- 
tion, we give the annexed P. S. for the be- 
nefit of all concerned. 

P. S. I now will mention some mistakes 
which your ‘devil’ made in printing my first 
communication, which I beg you to correct 
in your next No, Iam,a great friend to 
order, and like things dune just right. 

You make me say “created board. feo 











heep-husbandry. It is a subject well wor- 





cea”—it should be “ erected. hoard fencea” 
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_and following on as printed, “this how- 
ever if the fact”—should be “is the fact” 
—and “ in the saving of hay”—should be 
«is? & And towards the con-lusion— 
printed “ get so absolutely neglectful”— 
should be * yet so” &c.,—* will not m; 
preparalo-y remarks” &c.,—should be 
prefatory”——“ these are the very kind of 
farmers referred to who regret all experi- 
ments” &c,—should be “reject” &c.— 
there are some others too small to notice, 
the first and last are the only ones neces- 
sary to correct. 


I am afraid, as the more busy season 
with farmers is at hand, that all your drafts, 
that is, monthly drafts will not be accepted. 
But I have the great cause of agriculture so 
much at heart, and so much desire its pros- 
perity, that I am willing to contiibute my 
feeble efforts tow.rds its promotion, either 
by verbal or written, reflections drawn from 
the great well of experience and truth. 

M. 





For the New-York Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL TOUR. 
No. 4. 


Tonawanda is a small stream flowing into 
the River Niagara about twelve miles above 
the Falls. It is dammed at its mouth and is 
used for several miles as part of the Erie 
Canal: A considerable village is growing 
up at the mouth of the river, nearly oppo- 
site to Whitehaven on Grand Island; and 
the timber from Grand Island, destined for 
the New-York and Boston shipyards is here 
admitted into the Grand Canal. The ,rail- 
toad between Buffalo and Niagara Falis 





passes through the village ; and in future 
passengers in the Canal packets will proba-! 
blydisembark here and take the -cars to! 
Buffalo by which means a distance, which 
by water occupies about three hours will be 
passed over in less than an hour, 3 quarters 
of an hour will ordinarily be deemed suffi- 
cient; a great and most valuable gain to 
travellers. The river Niagara, at the en- 
trance of the Tonawanda into it, presents 
deep water and a secure anchorage for large 
vessels, which may be employed in naviga- 
ugg the Lakes; but the difficulty of reach. 
ing the Lake against a strong current. and 
some difficult rapids, excepting under pecu- 
liarly favorable winds or very strong power 
of steam may be thought to present strong 
obstacles to its use and improvement as a 
port‘of shipnent. ‘These however, will be 
easily overcome by steam power ; and avail. 
ingof the ship canal at Black Rock. This 
aod: Whitehaven, must from the facility of 
procuring the best of timber in the immedi- 









for the building of vessels. The ‘village is’ 
destined to extraordinary pro:perity from its 
advantageous situation an! the g-eat im. 
provements now in progress. ‘Tae land in 
the viciaity of Tonawanda is of an excel- 
lent description. As faras the backwater 
of the creek extends, a distance of three or 
four miles, this circumstance is- prejudicial ; 
the cultivation in some places being neces. 
sarily hindered, and the general healthisess 
of the country has been supposed to be af- 
fected. The latter circumstance however, 
s becoming obviated by clearance and culti- 
vation. But when the land is not so affected 
the soil is eminently favorable to wheat, oats, 
potatoes, and grass. Indian corn is some- 
times cultivated with success but it cannot be! 
considered a safe crop. Tue soil is improv- 
ed by cultivation. ‘Te whole country is of 
calcareous formation: loam resting upon 
limestone and intermixed with limestone, 
gravel, which in the form of a carbo- 
nate is seen itt:rmixed abundantly with 
the soil in small grains. These being 
brought to the air by the plough become de- 
composed ; and the soil in this way acquires 
constantly increased blackness and fertility. 
Pease are a favorite and very pro‘tuctive 
crop. On visiting one of the best farms in 
the neighborhood of the creek, the farmer 
informed me that his crop of wheat usually 
averaged from twenty-five to thirty bushels 
per acre ; of pease thirty bushels; of grass 
one and a half to two tons per acre. He 
uses no manure for his land excepting that 
he has spread some on his grass land ; and 
he showed me a field which with the excep. 
tion of three intermediate years, had been in 
wheat thirteen years withou: a diminution of 
the crop. I have perfect confidence in the 
honor of the gentleman who made these state- 
ments, but possibly there may be some little 
unintentional overstatement ; as it almost 
always happens, where ‘crops are not matter) 
of exact measurement, but of estimate or, 
conjecture merely, there is a tendency to) 
overstate. A cropof wheat certainly with- 
out very carcful cultivation, averaging from 
twenty-five to thirty bushels is quite large. 
The aftermath in the fields was short; and 
by no means a fair test of what the land is 
capable of being made todo. The farm- 
ing in most parts of this country was inferi- 
or and sluvenly ; and the regular introduc- 
tion of clover, with all the grain crops and 
the ploughing it in, would produce a most 
favorable and extraordinary change in their 
condition. Speculation however, is so rife , 
other means of procuring money seem to 
promise so much quicker returns ; and labor 
is indeed so difficult to be procured, and 








lye to be ‘regarded’ as a secondary“interest- 
Tae passige of the Canal through this coun- 
try, and the multitude of canal boats, which 
seem to pass and repass in an almost unin- 
terrapted succession, afford a ready and cash 
murket for ull the produce of their farms.— 
Their wants: even then are but imperfectly 
supplied.» Tie growth of the country here 
is in many places magnificent—oak, black- 
walnut, mapie, whitewood and elm, of the 
largest description, © Most of “the wood, 
which is cut here, is sent to Buffalo, or sold ~ 
at the Steam Saw Mill on Grand Island.— 
Much of that which is suitable for timber is 
sawed at the same establishment for this 
purpose. j 1 oth 

Tne ride from Black Rock to the. Niagara 
Falls, by the side of the- Niagara River, is 
extremely beautiful; the expanse of water, 
the several fine islands skirted with rich 
foliage to the waters edge, and the excite. 
ment of an approach to the Falls, which it 
is not,easy to suppress, though you may 
have’ visited them repeatedly, render this 
jaunt exceedingly interesting and delightful. 
Tie ride for some miles. below the Falls 
towards Lake Ontario increases in pictur- 
esque effect ; and presents many points of 
view, embracing the Falls themselves, the 
wonderful passage of this torrent through 
its walls of natural masonry, which it would 
seem, must have occupied centuries, not to 
erect, butto excavate and widen, the com- 
pression of the torrent before it branches into 
ithe whirlpool, where owing te the narrow- 
ness of the passage, and the velocity with 
which it is forced onward, the central_ridge 
of waters like the roof of a barn is elevated 
at least ten feet above the edge of the waters 
at the shove ; the whirlpool itself, and after. 
wards the whole course of the river until it 
enters into Lake Ontario, which is seen dis- 
tinctly from the high grounds, and lastly the 
magnificent and glittering expanse of the 
Lake itself, present a succession of views 
unrivalled and enchanting. 

The land on the shores of the Niagara 
River from ‘Tonawanda to a distance of 
three miles below the Falls as far as my 
ride extended, is similar to what I have al- 
ready described excepting that in some 
places the clayey portions predominate 
much more here than in others. A good 
deal of this land hasbeen’a long time cleared 
and the stumps remoyed. It is much of it of 
a very fine charactet for wheat. A highly 
intelligent gentleman of the village at the 
Falls, who. accompamed me, showed me a 
field which with the exception of one year 
had been for-thirty years in succession in 
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ered an average e yield ; thirty are often ob- 
tained. The first ploughing is generally 
shallow ; afterwards deeper ploughing im- 
proves thesoil. Plaister and clover have 
not yet been trie. Improvements are in 
progress and a spirit of enterprize awaken- 
ed, united with intelligence, from which the 
bést effects will result ; and which must 
soon puta different aspect on the whole 
face of this splendid country; for which in 
respect to picturesque scenery, nature has 
lavished her gifts in prodigal and almost 
unrivalled profusion. 
* Opposite Tonawanda, and lying along in 
the river for a distance of about nine miles, 
is Grand Island, a magnificent tract of land 
of an average width of four miles, and con- 
taining about eighteen thousand acres.— 
The Northern extremity is in sight of the 
the rapids of the Great Falls, though steam 
vessels and others cross far below it from 
the’ American side to Chippeway on the 
Canada shore. A small portion of the 
Island is at present cleared; and the re- 
mainder is covered with a noble growth of 
the iflost valuable white oak timber, black 
walnut, and other wood. The surface of 
the [sland presents few inequalities and the 
highest point is but few feet above the river, 
in the middle of which it is situated; and 
which furnishes deep and excellent ship 
channels on either side. The soil is excel- 
lent, where it has been brought into culti- 
vation; some of it being alluvial and the 
resta rich loam with an intermixture in 
gteater or less measure of clay; suitable 
for wheat, oats, grass, and succulent vege 
tables; and if the beet cultivation for su- 
gar should be pursued to any extent, emi- 
nently adapted to that product. It is like- 
wise extremely well suited for dairying and 
grazing. The land hitherto being held in 
common, and the objects of the company 
being mainly the getting of ship timber to 
jnarket, small attention has been given to 
agricultural operations and improvements. 
1 was much gratified here in looking at the 
barn above 100 feet in length erec' ed by 
Lewis F. Allen, Esq., near the village of 
White-haven for the keeping of the nume- 
rous ox-teams employed in the saw mill at 
that establishment. The barn is entered 
Jengthwise, and the great floor extends 
throug the whole. The mows for hay are 
on eac side of the floor ; and leantos, or 
close sheds are projected from each side of 
barn for the whole length, which furnish 
stables, for the cattle. The whole is well 


$ ed_considering the flat situation in 
cae stands ; ; and the teams and every 





the establishment, in 
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excellent 


shall forbear a more particular account. of! 
it, as I hope at a future time to receive it 


rom Mr. Allen’s own pen. 
H. C. 





STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sratistics oF THE British Emprre.—A 
highly valuable work on this subject has 
been recently given to the public by James 
MeQueen, and dedicated to the Duke of 
Wellington. We infer from this circum- 
stance that its authority may be relied upon ; 
and we believe that many of its details, especi- 
allyas far as they relate to agriculture, come 
within the province of this work ; and will be 
interesting and instructive to our readers. 
Statistical facts are always valuable; but 
we do not think in this country sufficiently 
appreciated. They alone enable us to form 
any think like an exact opinion of the actual 
condition of a country, its actual wants, its 
actual capacities and improvements. They 
are extremely useful te the age in which 
they are given; and they remain as most 
important documents of reference to all suc 
ceeding periods. With respect to many 
matters of national policy and legislation, 
they ure the only safe grounds of action ; 
and the most serious mistakes have been 
made for a want of this knowledge. In 
many subjects of statistical detail, perfect 
accuracy is not attainable. Changes are 
perpetually occurring, and allowance for 
these changes, in the shape of what sailors 
call ‘dead reckoning,’ must be made. But 
even a tolerable approximation to the truth 
is infinitely better than mere vague guesses 
or conjecture. The extreme difficulty and 
labor requisite in procuring such details can 
be but very imperfectly estimated by those 
who have made no experiments of this kind ; 
the difficulty of superintending the press in 
such cases, so as to insure accuracy, is not 
inconsiderable ; extreme candor is to be 
shown and the highest credit is due to those 
who busy themselves in this severe and hum- 
ble labor ; and present the results to the 
public eye with all the accuracy which ex- 
treme diligence an pains taking can secure. 
This work, though compresse] into a thin 
octavo, could not have been executed in the 
manner it as been done, without applica- 
tion to numerous, various, difficult and dis- 
tant sources of information. We shall 
make-such few extracts from it as may be 
most likely to command attention. 

The rents of land in England, vary from 
20s. to 3/. sterling per acre. In Scotland, 
from 20s. to 7/, per acre. The latter very 
high.rents are in the finely cultivated dis- 
tricts of Mid Lothian, and probably in the 
neighborhood of city markets, - Tae aver- 
age rent is put at 25s. tothe acre. Rent in} 
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Ireland, on land manured for a crop, is 92, ; 


not manured 2/. to 3/. The average rent 
in Ireland is put down at 23s. per acre, 
Land in Ireland sold for thirty years, we 
should rather say leased, is calculated to 
yield 34 per cent. Rent of sheep pasture 
in Scotland, is from 3s. to 6s. per acre, 
The wear and tear of horses is estimated at 
one-tenth; so that there is a complete ab. 
sorption of this species of capital once in 
ten years. This fact, if well established, 
has a most important bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the comparative expediency of em. 
ploying horses or oxen for farming purposes; 
the former a deteriorating, the latter when 
properly managed, an improving capital, 
This single circumstance of difference wil} 
not however by any means decide the ques. 
tion. Many other matters are to be taken 
into the account, and at present we forbear 
a judgment. 

Horses.—The whole number of horses 
now owned (1832) in Great Britain 1.412, 
797. Add for Ireland one half more 706, 
398. Total. Great Britain and Ireland 
2.119,705. We havein a note some other 
details. The number of horses in the Prus. 
sian provinces was in 1825—Horses 1,202, 
642. Colts, 199,706. Total, 1.402,348, 
The number of horses in France is stated 
to be 2.400,000. The estimated value of 
riding and carriage. horses in England, is 
401. each—of horses for agricultural pur. 
poses, 25/.each. Total value, £60,630,130 
sterling—a considerable capital to be literal 
ly worked up once in ten years. 


Brack Catrite.—The number of Black 
Cattle in the United Kingdom is estimated 
at 15.000,000. According to the agricuk 
tural report of 1833, the value of cows 
bought, Js from 13/. to 154—and of oxen, 
working, 14. to 16/., and of those sold from 
181, to 201. The wear and tear, or loss in 
cattle annually, is reckoned as in horses; 
about one-tenth. The absolute loss of one 
tenth of black cattle, by disease or accident, 
so as to be worthless, excepting for theif 
hides, as of horses, in a year, must, if $0 
understood, be a great overstatement. The 
total number of cattle and calves slaughter 
ed in London in the year 1834-5, was 177, 
000. The average weight of the cattle was 
880 Ibs. each. The number slaughtered in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield and 
Birmingham, according to the Agricultural 
Report of 1821, was yearly 47,859 cattle, 
668 lbs. each ; and 52,448 calves at 90 ibs, 
each. The number killed in Ireland to pro- 
cure salt-beef must be. great, whien ‘it is 
known that reduced as that -salt-beef’ trade 
is, still the quantity exported to. all foreiga 
parts was in- 1625, 73,135 barrels, or'2197 
305 cwts., equal to at least 30,000 of the 
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heaviest oxen alluded to, 
of-cattle in the West Highlands are very 
numerous; thousands of these cattle are 
fed, and fattened, and slaughtered yearly in 
every part of Scotland and England ; their 
price is very high ; three years old, 13 to 
14 guineas each in 1816. The total num- 
per, classes, and value of black cattle, thus : 
Bulls, young and old, 500,000. Cows, do., 


7,000,000. Oxen, &c. fattened to kill, 
2,000,000, Oxen growing up for fatting, 
4,000,000. Oxen, used to work, 500,000. 


Cattle to supply wastage, 1,400,000. To. 
tal, 15,400,000. The total value, which, at 
141. per head, we think must be an over-es- 
timate, is set down at £215,600,000. 

A note here, in giving the modes of keep 
in some places, states that in Jutland a cow 
yields from 64 to 84 Ibs. of butter; in Hol. 
land, the same ; in Zealand, less milk given 
tocalves, 84 lbs. do. A horse has weekly 
84 lbs. of straw, 56 lbs. of hay; 88 lbs. of 
barley or 96 lbs. of oats. A cow of middle 
size daily 8 Ibs. of straw and 8 lbs. of hay 
during the 220 days she is in the stall. When 
fed with potatoes, must have 52 lbs. per 
day, but with this, less straw and hay. From 
seven to ten sheep consume as much as one 
cow during 180 days they are housed. The 
number of black cattle in the United States 
ia 1827, was estimated at 14,000,000. By 
what means this estimate was formed, I am 
unable to say. 


Pouttry anv Rassits.—“ The amount 
of capital vested in these two species of agri- 
cultural stock is of no mean importance ; 
and much more considerable than is gener- 
ally thought. According to the Times 
newspaper, Nov. 20, 1835, the consumption 
of poultry in London for the year was about 
80,0002., and rabbits 14,000/. On the same 
scale for the kingdom, the value of the for- 
mer would be nearly 1,000,000/., and the 
latter in number 168,000, and the value 
84000/. The skin of the rabbit is very valu- 
able, being double the value of the carcase. 
‘At Dunfries’ February fair, 30,000 rabbit- 
skins have been sold. In Feverham, rab- 
bits. and pigeons are very numerous. In 
the district of Brundon, Suffolk, are 359 pi- 
geon houses ; here also 40,000 rabbits are 


‘Produced yearly. The Agricultural Com. 


mittee of 1833, scts dowa the produce of 
Pigs and poultry on a farm of 100 acres at 
20/. annually ; this, taking the farms wholly 
arable at 490,000, gives 9,800,000. yearly, 
Which sum, even on this scale, must be more 
than doubled, for the poultry, &c., raised by 
sheep farmers, and all other classes, who 
keep poultry; also it must be taken into the 
account that the above produce, at 20l., is 
exclusive of the value consumed on the 
farms, &c., which, say one-fourth, would 
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give for pigs and poultry, a consumption an- 
nually of about 25,000,0001., leaving for 
poultry about 2,500,000/.; and admitting 
that stock is in the proportion of four-fifths 
to the produce, we have a capital of 9,000,. 
0007. or 10,000,0001. invested in poultry. 
rabbits, &c., which, great as 1t is, is proba. 
bly very near the truth, When we look a: 
the immense number of eggs, brought from 
Ireland (50 tons of eggs and 10 tons of live 
and dead poultry being shipped from Dublin 
alone in one day) and 66,000,000 eggs, im- 
ported from France for London alone ; 
and this immense number, a trifle certainly 
to what are produced in this country, we 
shall cease to wonder at the large capital 
here stated to be invested in poultry of all 
kinds. ‘The quantity of eggs imported into 
Liverpool from Ireland in 1832 was 4097 
crates, value 81,940/., which at 6d. per 
dozen, gives 3,777,600 dozens, and the 
number 39,331,200. The number import- 
ied into Glasgow from Ireland, in 1835, by 
the Custom-House entries, was 19,321 cwts.; 
at nine to a pound gives 17,459,568. In 
1833, the import has increased to 7,857 
crates, or upwards of 70,000,000.” Of 
sheep and swine, we shall give further de- 
tails on a future occasion. 


Propuce oF ong SEED.—Extract from 
proceedings at a late meeting of the North- 
amptonshire Farming Society in England : 


turnip seed, for which a great scramble took 
place amidst much laughter. He observed 
that one of the advantages of these turnips 
was, that they would not run to top, if allow- 
ed to stand till late in the year. He had 
seen turnips in April run to top until they 
resembled a painter’s brush. As an evi- 
dence that they were well worth attending 
to, he would mention that some time ago. 
he was walking over a turnip field in a dis- 
tant county, when he perceived that the tur- 
nips were exactly the same sort as those he 
was now showing. Upon mentioning the 
fact to the owner, he.confirmed it, adding 
that his son had obtained one of the seeds 
handed round by him aiter the dinner of the 
society ; that he had sown it; and liked it 
so much that he preserved the produce; and 
had now his farm stocked from that insig- 
nificant origin.—[B. Farmer’s Magazine, 
Oct., 1836. 


Deata or Rev. Henry Berry.—By a 
late number of the British Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, we have the painful annunciation o! 
the death of the Rev. Henry Berry, for some 
time the editor of that useful publication,—- 
He died on the 24th August last, He wa: 
eminently distinguished as a scientific anc 
practical farmer ; for the zealous aid which 
he was always -ready to lend to the farming 





Mr. Hillyard then produced his bag of 
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interests ; and particularly for” his abte~des. 
‘ence of, and his long and distinguished suc- 
sess in improving the breed of improved 
Durham Short Horns. The death of such 
1 friend of agriculture is a serious public 
loss. 
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From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, © 
STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 

AGRICULTURE, AS CONNECTED WITH PHY- 

SICS. 

Chance may do much in the discovery of 
facts, and the invention of means, as when 
Mr. Nutt discovered the only range of tem- 
perature at which bees swarm, and the idle 
boy, by tying a string to the valve of the 
steam-engine, invented an ingenious mode 
of making it work without his continual as- 
sistance. Yet it often requires much saga- 
city to turn to beneficial or practical account 
such discoveries as are made by accident or 
chance observation, and even men of the 
highest talent frequently fail in this. Dr. 
Lister, the celebrated English naturalist, 
states certain facts with regard to fossil 
shells that would almost induce .a_ belief of 
his having had more than a glimpse of some 
of the most important doctrines of modern 
g ology. These facts, it does not appear 
that he followed up to any general inductien, 
which was done almost a century after his 
time, without, it is believed, any hint having 
been derived from his statement. Lord 
Kames, in his very clever book, the “ Gen- 
tleman Farmer,” by a chance remark, most 
distinctly shows that he was on the very 
brink of anticipating the important discovery 
of the excrementitious discharges of plants 
into the soil, recently proved beyond all 
question by the experiments of M, Macaire 
of Geneva.* 

Chance observations, however, though 
they should be of the greatest importance, 
are frequently lost, sometimes for want of 
being recorded, and sometimes from. the 
observer’s being incompetent to see their 
various bearings. Mr. Nutt might have 
contented himself with merely announcing, 
in some scientific journal, his having dis. 
covered that bees will not swarm: except at 
a particular degree of temperature, without 
applying it practically, as he has done, to 
increase the population of the hives by al- 
ways preventing artificially the natural proe 
cess of swarming. 

Lord Kames, on the other hand, only 
mentions it as probable, from the analogy of 
animals, that, plants may discharge. some- 
thing similar to excrementitious matter, with. 
out following up the idea ex Y».to 
prove or disprove the fact. 

A more extraordinary instance may be 
given from the science of optics, as. bearing 
upon practical subjects in agriculture, in a 
manner which could scarcely have been 
imagined by the most fanciful poy 
About a hundred and fifty years he’ 
Dutch philospher Huygoos, in his observa- 
ions on Iceland spar, discovered a remark- 
ible property of the rays of light transmitted 
‘through it,—a property which led Sir Isaac 
Newton to suppose each ray to have four 
| sides or quarters causing it to be disposed in 
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a particularmanner. Here the matter rest- 

till it was taken up by M. Malus, whose 
attention was attracted to the subject by one 
of those rare accidents which a common 
observer would have passed unheeded, but 
which, to a master mind like his, was pro- 
ductive of brilliant results. In 1808, while 
this philosopher was viewing with a doubly- 
refracting prism, a fine sunset reflected from 
the palace of the Luxembourg, on turning 
the prism slowly round, he was surprised to 
see a very great difference in the intensity 
of the two images, that which was most re- 
fracted being alternately changed from 
brightness to obscurity at each fourtl» part 
of a turning, or as opticians would say, at 
each quadrant of a revolution. From that 
period, Malus, Dr. Brewster, Fresnel, Ara- 
go, Biot, and others, have discovered facts 
“go singular and various,” in the words of 
Sir J. Herschel, “ that, to one who has only 
studied the subject of physical optics under 
its ordinary relations, it is like entering m- 
toa new world, so splendid as to render i. 
one of the most delightful branches of ex- 
perimental inquiry ; and so fertile in the 
views it lays open of the constitution of 
natural bodies, as to place it in the very 
first rank of the sciences.” 

Some general idea of this may be given 
to the unscientific reader by stating, that 
when a ray of light from the sun is reflect- 
ed from a piece of glass, polished meal, or 
other such substance, it will pass freely 
through any transparent body, or may be 
reflected from another su:face, even when 
we turn round the body. But if a ray of 
light be reflected from plate glass at an 
ungle of 57°, i: is rendered altogether in- 
capable of being reflected frora the surface 
of another piece of glass, when turned in 
eertain positions, though it may be reflect- 
ed in other positions: and further, this ray 

_ will not pass through transparent substan- 
ees turned in certain positions, though, 
when these are turned in other positions, it 
will ‘freely pass through. Hence, 1 has 
been inferred, that the different sides of the 
rays of such light, as imagined by New- 
ton, must have different properties in rela- 
tion to the surface on which they are re- 
esived, termed in optics the plane of inci- 
dence, and hence this sort of light is term- 
ed polariged light, on account of the sides 

‘of the rays being supposed to have, some- 
what like a magnet, different poles. lt 
is necessary to say, that the existence of 
such sides or polesisonly conjectural, andno! 

ved ; but this does not in any way af. 

“fect the results of the observation of facts 
‘eonnected with the phenomena. 

One other property of this polarized light 
requires to be stafed here. When reficct- 
ed from a surface, the polarized ray is some- 
times observed to go to the righ!, some- 

’ times to the left, and sometimes more an: 
sometimes less decidedly, on account of the 
nature of the substance used in the experi- 
ment, 

Now, it is but natural for the agricultu- 
ral reader, who has accompanied us thus 
far, to ask, What can all this minute ob- 
servation and experiment on the rays of 
light and their polarization have to do with 
agriculture? Before we. have done, we 


prove, not its mere theoretical, but its strict- 
ly practical importance; so that the reader 
may himself prove the correctness thereo! 
in a very short period. 

We are indebted in part for the facts to 
M. Biot, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, himself one of the most success- 
ful experunenters in the new science of 
polarization. Taking advantage of the 
tests afforded by substances polarizing light 
to the right or to the left, M. Biot instituted 
a series of experiments and observations for 
detecting the intimate constituents of cer- 
tain vegetable substances, where chemical 
analysis failed, or at best was only ihper- 
fect or uncertain. From his researches by 
means of polarization, and those of M. Ras- 
pail with the microscope (another applica- 
tion of optics), we are now enabled to as- 
ceriain two kinds of facts of the highes!: 
imporiance to agriculturists, namely, first, 
What constitutes the nutritive principles of 
the food of amimals ; secondly, What con- 
s'itutes the nutritive principles of the food 
of plants. The second is not yet quite so 
distinctly brought out as the first; but M. 
Biot, we are glad to learn, is continuing 
his researches. We shall now endeavor 
to give some account of the important dis 
coveries in question. 

Nutritive Principles of Animal Food con 
tained in Grain and Roots —Towards the 
end of the 17th century, the illustrious 
Dutch observer Leeuwenhueck, in his mi- 
croscopical researches, examined, among 
other things, portions of wheat flour, which 
we now know te consist of a various mix- 
ture of starch, gluten, oil, resin, sugar, and 
gum ; and by one of those happy chances 
already exemplified, was led to make a 
shrewd ecnjeciure respecting the real con- 
stitution of flour made from grain. In the 
wheat flour he found globules (g/obufi fa- 
rinarii), each, as he supposed, furnished 
with a vessel, by which the plastic matter 
passes in order to produce other giobules, 
—an optical illusion, as has since been 
shown ; but in subsequen'ly studying those 
glob:.les, he shrewdly asks whether they 
|be not enclosed, as in the case of seeds, in 
some sort of membrane. “I ihen,” he 
adds, “used my uimost endeavors to dis- 
cover the internal hiddeu make of the glo- 
bules of meal, wherein, at length, to my 
great satisfaction, | sueceeded.”"* He de- 
scribes the grains of wheat as prine:pally 
con:posed of those minute globules which 
are singly transparen!, and lie closely com- 
pacted wiihin a kind of metnbranes, so ex- 
quisitely thin and transparent, that in some 
places their texture is not to be discerned. 
M. Biot has said, that Leeuwenhoeck ob- 
served the grain of fecula (rather farina) to 
be composer of a vesicle and a soluble sub- 
stance, which is its nutiilive part, since no- 
thing but the shells or husks are met with 
in the dung of animals. 

Now these observations of Leeuwen- 
hoeck were lost sight of, as that of Huy: 
gens had _ been relative to the polarization 
of light, till, eight or ten years ago, the 
subject was taken up by M. Raspail, ap. 
parently without being aware of what 











* Hoole’s Select Works of Leeuwen- 
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Leeuwenhoeck had published, and he hag 
30 simplified the views of the constituents 
of the nutritive principles contained in fa. 
rinaceous substances, as to render them, 
when conjoined with the researches of Biot, 
Persoz, Pelouze, and others, of the highest 
interest to scientific agriculturists. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that 
M. Raspail* endeavors to show that Leeu. 
wenhoeck’s observations afforded not even 
a glimpee of his own discoveries, and that 
M. Biot has misunderstood or misrepre. 
eented his meaning. In the quotations 
from Leeuwenhoeck above, however, which 
we have given in Hoo'e’s excellent trang 
lation, it will be seen that M. Raspail him. 
self has not translated unbiassedly. Hoole 
| was dead before Raspail’s discovery. From 
the experiments of M. de Saussure, it was 
believed that he had procured the chemical 
ibasis of starch, which he termed ameding, 
| This amedine may be procured by boiling 
‘starch in a large quantity of water, throw: 
\ing it on a double filter; and by boiling 
jagain the matter remaining on the filter 
fillering again, and drying the residue 
| The substance thus obtained, after repeat 
ed washings and dryings, is in irregular 
|white, or yellowish-white fragments, v 
friable, and without taste or smell. u 
‘Saussure said this formed with potass a 
/non viscid solution, was insoluble in water 
|below the temperature of 140°, and did not 
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forin a jelly with boiling water. But M 
Raspail shows, that what was supposed 
ito be a solution in water at 140°, is onlya 
suspension. Saussure failed most signally 
in discovering the nutritive basis of stare, 
iwhich he ought to have sought for, not on 
ithe Glter, but in the liquid which had pass. 
led through the filter. 

Berzelius is no less in error than Saue 
‘sure, when he states, as quoted by M. Ras 
‘pail (Chimie Organique), that starch or fe 
icula is composed of small crystals, which 
'partly dissolve in water at an ordinary tem 
perature. On the contrary, the mise 
scope shows, that starch or fecula is com 
posed of shining white smooth globules, 
quite insoluble in cold water, even whe 
immersed for any length of tune. 

The globules of starch, indeed, consist 
of an envelope or shell and a kernel, if 
imay be so culled, of a substance very di 
ferent,—the chief discovery of M. Raspail, 
which serves to explain the errors and di 
crepancies of previous observers; for | 
envelope is uliogether insuluble in cold a 
well as in boiling-water, and it is only what 
we shall for the present term the kernel is 
at all soluble. The partial solubility, 
therefore, observed by Berzelius, must;bare 
arisen frorn the accidental rupture of some 
of the envelopes by which ineans the We 
ter could obtain admission to the kernels. 

Accordingly, when Berzelius states that 
starch is dissolved into a mucilaginous I 
quid by boiling water; Thenaid, that f 
cula combines easily with boiling-wateh 
forming a hydrate popularly termed starch; 
and “Despretz, that, when fecula is mixed 
with boiling-water, it becomes soluble, and 
does not recover its insolubility in cold wa: 
ter, when evaporated to dryness,—they, 3! 
— 


* Chimie Organique, sub fn. sgh 
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vaguely, and in part incorrectly, 

from not knowing the discovery of Raspail 
already mentioned. The kernel contained | 
jn the globular envelope of fecula, consists| 
of a guin-like matter, which, by the eva-| 
ration of its watery parts, becomes hard| 
on exposure to the air. When immersed! 
jn water at 122°, the envelope, which is! 
unaffected by cold water, expands, and in| 
boiling-water it bursts, while the kernel is! 
dissolved in the water. When the water! 
js in large quantity, the envelopes detached | 
from their kernels, and now ten times their! 
original size, having free motiun, subside ;; 
but when the quantity uf water is small,| 
they become mutually entangled, form jel-| 
ly-like strata or layers, and render the wa-! 
ter thick,—-being what is tern.ed starch ir 
the laundry (empois). 
M. Raspail, from numerous experiments, 
concludes, that each grain of fecula is an or-| 
ized globule, formed in the interior of} 
fring vegetable cells, such as in those of a 
rain of wheat, or of the tuber of a potatoe ; 
at the enveloping membrane of the kernel! 


is incapable of being dissolved in cold water, | 
spirits of wine, etber, or the acids, but ex- 
panding in proportion to the degree of heat, | 
and in boiling-water bursting on one side of’ 
the globule; and that after boiling in a! 
jatge quantity of water, the burst and de- 
tached envelopes fall to the bottom in the 
form of snow-white flakes, leaving the liquid, 
above them as limpid as water. 


With respect to the kernel contained with- 
in tle envelopes, M. Rax pail concludes. that| 
if the limpid liquid be cautiously poured off.| 
the addition of spirits of wine, the concentra-| 
ted acids, or tincture of galls will coagulate 
it, but it will not coagulate by heat; tha: it! 
acquires a blue color by adding iodine, a| 
property it possesses in common with the 
envelopes, but it loses this property by beiag; 
spread out thinly on a porcelain plate and! 
dried, differing in that case in no respect} 
from gum; and that it does not lose its cha-| 
racters on being dried by a moderate heat,) 
which causes it more to resemble gum with) 
aglass-like fracture, a splintery texture, a.d 
a shining surface. 

We have M. Raspail’s authority, then, for} 
considering the kernel within the seenaad 
in starch as resembling gum, if not identical | 
with it in physical and chemical characters,| 
and hence we might be led to believe that| 
the nutritivs or soluble part is gum, or of the} 
nature of gum. At this stage of the inqui-! 
ry, however, M. Biot, along with M, Persoz, | 
took up the subject, and succeeded so far in! 
discovering a distinct and very remar\able| 
difference trom gum. Accordingly, on iso-| 
lating the kernel portion of the parsnip root; 
by builing to burst the envelopes, precijii‘a.| 

by aleohol, purifying by repeated wash. | 
ings with alcohol, and then dissolving it in| 
water in order to observe in what manner it 
polarized I ght, it was found that it turned 
the plines of polarization with more energy 
towards the right than any substance yet 
known; while all gums, and. the, sugar of 
grapes, turh the. planes of polarization to-' 
wards the left. Cane s , indeed, turns 
the planes of polarization towaris the right, 
but not with the same energy as the: kernels 
of starch... The latter, therefore, MM. Biot 
and Persoz term dezirine, and we shall adopt 








| which had not been heated, and its absolute 


'|coufirmied the remark of M. Pelouze, that 
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the term notwithstanding M. Raspail objects: 
to it, till one more appropriate be proposed. 
The soluble portion accordingly of starch, or 
the farinaceous matter of grain and roots, is 
dextrine, which is always contained in a 
globular envelope, composed of membranes 
that are incapable of being dissolved in wa- 
ter even when boiling. By means of this 
singular and unexpected test of turning the 
planes of polarization towards the right of 
the observer, the nutritive qualities of all ve- 
getable substances can be examined, and 
many of them have been so examined by M. 
Biot, as we shall presently see. Amongst 
other vegetable productions, M. Biot exam- 
ined the juice of the carrot, taken from the 
white variety, by cold pressure. He divided 
this into two parts, one part being filtered 
through white paper without being heated ; 
and another, after being similarly filtered, 
was brought for an instant to the boiling 
point. The result was most important in a 
practical point of view ; the part which had 
been brought to a boiling produced a rota- 
tion towards the right exactly double of that 


intensity corresponded to the proportion of 
four per cent. of cane-sugar, as deduced 
from previous observation. 

« The liquor,” continues M. Biot, “ treat- 
ed with alcohol, gave a considerable _preci- 
pitate, which was instantly redissolved in 
water, as is the case with dextrinc, and this 
appears to me to explain sufficiently the sud- 
den increase of the rotation after the boil- 
ing.” It will follow that even a slight boil- 
ing doubles the nutritive quality of carrots, a 
fact known indeed from other experiments, 
but only in a vague manner, without any 
philosophical data to explain it by. 

The ju‘ce of the turnip exhibited similar 
phenomena. When it was procured’ by 
simple pressure and filtered through paper, 
the portion which passed the filter exercised 
ao ration that could be appreciated ; but on 
boiling it with the pulp, a liquid was obtain- 
ed, which turned the planes of polarization 
towards the right, indicating cane-sugar, as 
found in the turnip by chemical anulysis. 

In the juice of the beet-root, so interest- 
ing on account of the increasing manufac. 
ture of sugar from it, M. Petouze, a young 
but able chemist, having found no grape-su- 
gar, or su h as is incapable of crystallization, 
and only cane or crystallizable sugar, M. 
Biot undertook experiments to investigate 





the subject still farther. ‘Taking the fresh 
juice of the beet-root, he repeatedly measur. 
ed with the greates’ cAre the intensity of 
rotation which it communicated to polarized 
light, which he found to vary from 10° to 
12° 6’, accordiifg to the difference of indi- 
vidual roots, or different parts: of the same 
root, indicating from 11 to 14 per cent. of, 
cane-sugar. The crown andthe sides of 
the root being less mature than the centre, 
appeared to him to be Jess rich in the pro. 
portion of nine to ten. As the best root on 
which the experiments were made had been 
taken from a field very liberally manured. 
the large proportion of saccharine matter, 
indiéated by the intensity of the rotat.on, 





the richness of. the manure did not diminish 





the constituent quantity of sugar, though i| 
renders it more. difficult to. preserve the 


563 
roots. M. Biot seems to. think. that-the 
large proportion of sugar might likewise be 
partly accounted for by the summer having 
been dry and hot. There did not appear 
to be any dextrine, for the white precipita:e, 
perfectly soluble in water, and not coagulas 
ble by heat, did not affect the planes of po- 
lariztion at all, and ccnsequently this. pre- 
cipitate was neither albumen, gum, nor dexe 
trine. ot WF 
Dextrine was procured by MM. Biot:and 
Persoz from laundry starch (empois) by 
acids cold or hot, strong or diluted, by pot- 
ass, or by hot water, any one of which will 
rupture the envelopes, and set free the dex» 
trine. Water alone, however, as..M. Ras- 
pail proved, and MM. Biot and Persoz ve+ 
rificd, will not completely rupture all the en- 
velopes of fecula, or at least extract all the 
dextrine, unless the boiling is continued -for 
a long time with considerable quantities of 
water; because the unbroken globules of 
fecula are apt to be held together in clots by 
the gum-like matter disengaged from the 
broken ones, and in this manner are partly 
protected from the full influence of the heat. 
Tae dextrine thus obtained by any of the 
foregoing agents is uniformly the same, be. 
ing completely decomposable by heat, while 





jit can be analyzed into water, hydrogen, 


and carbonic acid gas, but no nitrogen has 
been found in it. When treated with yeast 
it undergoes the vinous fermentation, while 
acids change it into a saccharine. syrup; 
but, when tried by the retatory polarization 
of light, this syrup has a greater power, in 
turning the planes towards the right than 
the sugar of starch in the proportion of ten 
to three. 


Varieties in the unburst Globules.__Be- 
fore the application of heat or any other 
agent to rupture the enve opes of the glob. 
ules and set free ‘the soluble dextrine, the 
globules themselves afford interesting objects 
of investigation, as will appear from the fol. 
lowing important statement of M. ail. 
He tells us, (Chimie Organigue, 134,) that 
in the Paris market be seldom found any 
wheat flour not to a certain extent mixed 
with potato starch, by which mixture’ the 
fraudulent dealer gains as much as 25 per 
cent. The potato starch has scarcely any 
effect on the appearaace of the flour, and 
it requires experience and skill to detect it 
by the naked eye, unless the quantity of 
starch be considerable, when the crystalline 
appearance of the flour gives room for sus- 
picion, ‘I'he fraud, however,-is readily de- 
tected ‘vy the microscope, and M, i] 
says he could thus discover the starch if it 
constituted only 1 per cent. of the flour. 
In examining suspected flour, it is always 
more easy to pronounce that it is adulterated 
than to tell in what the adulteration consists, 
Tne dimension and form of the globules, as 
given by M. Raspail, are the chief means 
by which such: examinations can be ‘made, 
and “we think that no extensive Apelor cugtt 
to neglect making himself thoroughly ‘ac- 
qaainted “with these.’ He has only to fir- 
nish himself with a common microscope and 
a micrometer or glass plate divided by ‘very 
minute lines’ like a foot-rule, and~by 1a ing 

icrometer, 





a grain or more of flour on the m 
and examining it with his microscope to seé 
how many lines it covers, he will be enabled 
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‘at once to tell the quality and kind of the flour 
in i Micrometers. divided so as to 
Measure the yy-ty7th part of an inch may 
be employed. 

' Potato.—The globules containing dex- 
trine in this root acquire a larger size than 
any hitherto examined, being usually of from 
the rifroth to the pYmth part of an inch, 
or even the ;j*?;,th part of an inch. 
When fresh they exhibit on the surface con- 
centric wrinkles which disappear on drying. 
The form of these globules when large is 
oval ; when small more spherical, the former 
being slightly contracted and bluntly trian- 

r, 





Wheat.._The largest globules rarely ex- 
ceed the jo%sath part. of an inch, or about 
haif the size of the largest potato globules. 
They are of a round or spherical shape, and| 
are much smaller when taken from half ri-| 
pened wheat. 

Barley.—The globules of barley are simi-| 
lar in appearance to those of wheat, but! 

‘are much smaller, rarely exceeding the! 
1e0Av oth part of an inch. 

Oats.—The globules of oats are oval and) 
yellowish, being from the %7frvth to the| 

rebtfroth of an inch in diameter. The in-| 
numerable minute hairs of this grain give the, 
meal a sort of cottony appearance to the) 
naked eye. 

Rye.—These globules are about the | 
reroth part of an inch in diameter, of a flat 
form. somewhat sharp on the edge, and| 
marked with a black cross or three black 
rays forming a central star, which gives a 
black color to'rye flour. 

Arrow Root.—-The genuine arrow-root 
from Brazil may be distinguished from the 
starch of potatoes by boiling, which only 
produces in arrow-root an enlargement of 
the globules to four times their original dia- 
meter, because, as M Raspail thinks, they 
are exposed to heat in the original Brazilian 
preparation, while the globules of the potato 
expand to twenty or thirty times their ori- 
ginal diameter. 

The largest globules of genuine arrow-root 
do not exceed the 945th part of an inch, 
and, like those of rye, exhibit through their 
translucid surface black lines like a star, or 
sometimes like the letter T. Potato starch 
is better than the genuine arrow-root. 

Bickwheat.—The globules are yellow, 
and seldom appear so a as the rr-4acth 
part of an inch. 

Maize.—Few of the globules attain the 
size of the pr#4;;<th part ofan inch.. The 
dried fecula is usually injured by grinding, 
being folded, wrinkled, and more or less 
rounded.. When taken from the ha-f ripe 
milky grain, they are smooth, entire, and 
quite round. Hence the dextrine of maize 
is obtained in greater proportion from the 
half-ripe seeds ; and hence also the small 
Eregerons of starch found by the usual 

les of chemical analysis, though it actu. 

ally exist in the grain. 

Peas —The globules of peas are of the 
same formas. those of the potato, with an 
unequal surface, and the largest are about||' 


the r#roth f an inch. 
: tee ne” an i 





globules. are of the same 


size as. of peas, but differ from being 


|| Or Osmazome, cannot long sustain life with- 


of ignorance, and the great barner to agri- 
cultural improvement. 
threatened to take the life of a traveller, 
because he dared to assure him, that water 
became solid by freezing, in his country. 
Because he had not seen it, the prince 


A few years ago, the growth of a hundred! 
bushels of corn on an acre was considered | 
a fabulous tale by the muss of the farmers. 
They had not seen such ‘a product, and 
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es were examined and mea- 
sured by M. Raspail, but these are the most 
interesting for our present purpose; and, 
before proceeding fai ther, it is indispensable 
to impress upon the attention of the reader, 

1st, That the globules constituting meal, 
flour, and starch, whether contained in grain 
or roots, are incapable of affording any 
nourishment as animal food till they are bro- 
ken. 

2d, That no mechanical method of break- 
ing or grinding is more than partially effi- 
cient. 

3d, That the most efficient methods of 
breaking the globules is by heat, by fermen- 
tation, or by the chemical agency of acids 
or alkalies. 

4th, That the dextrine, which is the ker- 
nel, as it were, of each globule, is alone so- 
luble, and therefore alone nutritive. 

5th, That the shells of the globules, when 
reduced to fragments by mechanism or heat, 
are insoluble, and therefore not nutritive. 












currence, that few doubts. its reality. 
these men that they can double the pro. 
ducts of their farms, by economizing and 
judiciously applying their manure ;—that 
they can quadruple it, by this, by under. 
draining, by alternating crops, and by root 
culture—and they are as incredulous ag 
the African prince, because they are igno. 
rant of those natural laws which ever have 
governed the material world, and which 
ever will govern it. The savage laughs 


same reason that the ignorant or indolent 
farmer scouts the idea of improving thé 
condition of society by agricultural socie. 
ties, agricultural schools and legislative 
bounties for agricultural improvement.— 
They either do not know enough of natu. 
ral science, to comprehend its utility in the 
ordinary business of life, or they are govern. 
ed by a sordid, selfish, illiberal, policy, 
which, could it be carried out, would shut 
out every ray of light, and smother every 





6th, That, though the fragments of these! 
shells are not nutritive? they are-indispensa- | 
ble to digestion, either from their distending | 
the stomach and bowels, or from some other 
cause not understood, it having been proved | 
by experiment that concentrated nourish- 
ment, such as cane-sugar, essence of beef, 


out some mixture of coarser and less nutri- 
tive food. 

7th, That the economical preparation of; 
all food containing globules of fecula con-| 
sists in perfectly breaking the shells, and | 
rendering the dextrine contained in them} 
soluble and digestible, while the fragments. 
of the shells are at the same time rendered 
more bulky, so as the more readily to fill 
the stomach. 
We hope these principles have been here! 
put in intelligible and unequivocal language, | 
so that they may not be misunderstood, see-| 
ing that they are of the very highest practi- | 
cal importance in preparing the food of all’ 
live-stock as well as of our own. But lest| 
some of our readers‘of the old schoul, who; 
are apt to reject most novelties as theoreti- | 
cal, should refuse to admit the truth of the} 
deductions, it may be well to corroborate! 
the results from actual experiments made! 
by those who were ignorant of the very ex-| 
istence of the globules described by M. Ras-| 
pail or the dextrine of M. Biot. 


(To be continued in our next }. 








A Northern correspondent shall be grati- 
fied in having the ‘following four articles 
from the Cultivator transplanted into the 
New-York Farmer. 

Prejudice and conceit are the offsprings 


An African prince 


jeemed the traveller an impostor and a liar. 








egg.oblong, or kidney-shaped, sometimes | 


agnearnaee & a.srpalier. grain were enclos- 


the mterior. 


they therefore did not believe in it. 
such « -produst ia now of se common oe- 


But 


sentiment of patriotism, which should either 
thwart their views, or which would tend to 
elevate their fellows above their own limit, 
ed standard in society. Some men seem to 
have an idea, that they are balanced ina 
scale; that as others can be made to sink, 
in the same proportion they shall rise, and 
fice versa. The first requisite to improve. 
ment, in any business, is the conviction, 
that we can learn; the next, that we wall 
learn. And it perhaps is invariably true, 
that the more we do learn in useful know. 
ledge, the more we become sensible of our 
comparative ignorance, and the more we 
are anxiousto learn. This results not on, 
ly from a wish to serve ourselves, and mul- 
tiply our enjoyments, but froma sense of 
sacred duty to society. 


Cur national motto once was, “millions 
for defence, but not a cent for tribute.” A 
correspondent suggests the following paro- 
dy, as suited to the action of the legislature 
upon the. surplus fund :—* Millions for the 
professions, but not a cent for the arts of 
productive labor.” 

If it is true, as is alleged, that some 
farmers in our legislature, are averse to 
giving any public monies to aid agricul- 
tural improvement, we do not hesitate to 
say the sentiment is unwerthy of them ; and 
that enlightened men will be apt to charge 
them with either ignorance or jealousy— 
ignorance of the value of rural improves 
ment, and of their duty—or jealousy lest 
others may be enabled to surpass them— 
and their own profits and popularity bo 
consequently lessened, 


Tue Contrast.—Massachusetts gives 
nothing from her public treasury to sustain 
her common schools, but she gives bounti- 
fully from her public treasury to sustain 
and encourage her agricultural socities, and 
is now about making an agricultural sure 
vey of her territory. Her schools are sur- 
passed by none in the Union. New-York 
has given millions to her colleges, and 
millions to her common schools; but she 
clenches her purse with a convulsive gripe 
when she is asked to aid and encourage 
agricultural societies. If it is true, that 
wisdom lies betweon two “extremes, these 








States might learn from each other. oP 


Tell 


at and rejects the art of civilized life, for the. 
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Faaminc Imrrements,—-The State 
jcultural Society have appointed « 
poard’ of examiners, comprising men of 
science, and practical machinists and farm- 
ers, 10 meet semi-annually, to examine. 
and thoroughly to test (and to give certi- 
ficates of merit,) all farm implements and 
machinery which may be offered for their 
inspection. We are glad to learn, that the 
gentlemen designated will attend to the 
duties of their appointment, and that notice 
will shortly be given of the time and place 
of their first meeting. This measure, if 
rly carried out, and we feel confident 

that it will be, cannot fail of producing a 





highly salutary influence upon our agricul- 
ture, and upon the general interest of the 
State. It will give general confidence in 
implements and machines which are truly 
meritorious, and to multiply them upon our 
farms ; while on the other hand, it will tend 
to prevent imposture, and to save great ex- 
penditures for inventions which are compa- 
ratively worthless. 


Brooks’ Sirk SpinNeR aNnD TWISTER, 
deserves a further notice from our hands, 
because we think it ranks among the most 
useful improvements of the day, and is 
calculated greatly to facilitate our progress 
in the silk business. Let it be remember- 
ed, that very little instruction is required to 

ify a woman to use it ; that it is equal- 

ly adapted to the fabrication of sewing silk, 
twist, or to a thread for any required fabric, 
and that it produces all these, as far as we 
can judge, in a perfect manner. Now the 
question is, what will it earn, in a silk fami- 
ly, or a silk neighborhood? For now-a- 
days, profit is the great desileratum. In 
this matter, we shall speak on the authority 
of the patentee, a very unassuming, intelli- 
gent, and, we believe, honest member of 
the society of Friends, or Quakers. He 
says itis a moderate day’s work to spin 
and twist half a bushel of cocoons into sew-! 
ing silk, and that the fair average product) 
these cocoons would be 175 skeins of 
sewing silk, worth now, at wholesale price 


Jin. the. small. quantity of 25 bushels, of 
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$277 50. This would, require the labor of 
1 women only ten days in a year, or fifty 
lays in the five years. The remainder of 
‘he time, to any extent required, might be 
4s profitably applied, in working up the co- 
:oons of the neighberhood, of the town, or of 
the county ; and the value of the machine 
would be yet but little impaired by these 
earnings! Every silk district should have 
one of Brooks’ machines. 


IMPORTANT REQUISITES IN A WIFE. 


A knowledge of demestic duties is be- 
yond all price to a woman. Every one of 
our sex ought to know how to sew, and knit, 
and mend, and cook, and superintend a 
household. In every situation of life, high 
or low, this srt of knowledge 1s of great ad- 
vantage. There is no necessity that the 
gaining of such information should interfere 
with intellectual acquirement, or even ele- 
gant accomplishment. A well regulated 
mind can find time to attend to all. When 
a girl is nine or ten years old, she should be 
accustomed to take some regular share in 
household duties, and to feel responsible for 
the manner in which her part is performed ; 
such as her own mending, washing the cups 
and putting them in place, cleaning silver, or 
dusting and arranging the parlor. This 
should not be done occasionally, and neg- 
lected when ever she finds it convenient— 
she should consider it her department.— 
When older than twelve, girls should begin 
to take turns in superintending the house- 
hold—making puddings, pies, cakes, &c. 
To learn effeetually_—they should actually 
do these things themselves, and stand by, 
and see others do them.—[ Mrs. Child. ] 


4 HEALTHFUL RECREATION. 
Among the pleasant employments which 
seem peculiarly congenial to our sex, the 
culture of flowers stands conspicuous. The 
general superintendence of a garden has 
been repeatedly found favorable to health, 
by leading to frequent exercise in the open 
air, and that communing with nature which 
is equally refreshing to the heart. It was 





five cents the skein. The highest price of 
cocoons is $4 per bushel. Assuming these 
data, and basing our calculation upon five| 
bushels of cocoons, which a family of girls 
may easily produce every year, let us see) 
what would be the gain which would accrue 
to this family in five years, from the are of 
this machine. 


The 25 bushels of cocoons would 
produce 8,750 skeinssilk, worth 
five cents at wholesale, 

From which deduct the 
wages of a woman, 50 


$437 50 











laboring with her own hands in her garden, 
that the mother of Washington was found 
by the youthful Marquis La Fayette, when 
he sought her blessing as he was abont to 
commit himself to the ocean, and return to 








his native clime. Tne tending of flowers 
has ever appeared to me a fitting care fur 





the young and beautiful. They then dwell 
as it were, among theirown emblems, and 
many a voice of wisdom breathes on the ear 
from those brief blossoms, to which they ap- 
portion the dew and the sun-beam.—[ Mrs. 


Sigourney. } 





MORUS MULTICAULIS NOT PRODUCED FROM ITS 
OWN SEEDS. 
The following statement agrees with 
what we were first to inform our conntry 
men of, in this journal, more than two years 
1go, on the authority of an experiment re- 
ported in the Annales de l’ Agriculture. Fran- 
caise, that the morus multicaulis had beet 
found to be merely a variety of white mul- 








days, at 50 cents, $25 00 

Add cost of machine, 35 00 
And it makes a total of 60 00 
And leaves a profit of $377 50 

i price at which co- 

coons sell is $4 which would be 
for the 25 bushels, 100 00 
$277 50 
Which shows a profit, in buying anc 
using this machine, over selling the cocoons, 


verry, and did, not reproduce its own kind 
by. seeds. This very important fact (if 









to, impress on the agricultural public—but 
ipparently to no purpose.. The anxiety to. 
»btain seeds of the morus mu/ficaulis has 
been so. great, that encouragemegt has 
been so great, that encouragement has 
been thereby afforded to extensive frauds, 
hy the seller substituting seeds of another 
kind. But even ifthe seeds had been what 
they were supposed to be, if from trees of 
the true multicaulis, the failure and disap- 
pointment would probably have béen as 
great. es IE 

But though believing that the seeds of 
this plant are not to be relied on for repro- 
ducing their own kind, we are not inclined 
in any case to trust to reported opinions, 
or authority that is the least doubtful, when 
the facts can be tested by accurate experi- 
ment. We have the means of making 
such an experiment, in seeds of the morus 
multicaulis taken last summer from trees 
which grew within the enclosure of the 
high walls which surround the Peniten- 
tiary of Virginia, and near which no other 
kind of mulberry grew, to affect the seeds 
by a mixture of the fecundating farina, If 
these seeds will not produce the morus mul- 
ticaulis, it may be thereafter safely pro- 
nounced, that seeds are not only not to be 
relied on to produce this kind, but that the 
result of reproduction of the like kind rarely, 
if ever, occurs. 

“ This mulberry, it is now well ascer- 
tained, is a hybrid variety, and nota true 
species—the seed will not produce its like. 
We have been informed by a gentleman 
who purchased a plant, three or four years 
since, of some nursetymen of ‘our vicinity, 
that with considerable care he raised quite 
a number of seeds. The plant was taken 
up upon the appearance of severe weather, 
and placed in a cellar where the frost did 
not penetrate—the roots were slightly cov- 
ered with earth. Pursuing this course two 
succeeding winters, it attained the size of a 
large shrub with numerous  ramifying 
branches—the third season it produced 
seeds. No other species or variety grew 
in the vicinity. of the plant, and the blos- 
soms consequently could not have been fer- 
tilized but by itsown pollen. These seeds 
were carefully sown, and the result was a 
number of seedling plants, with foliage of 
all sizes and textures from. the common 
white, to that of the parent., No better 
proof is needed to confirm what. we now 
state, and have heretofore stated.” 





- ON CEMENTS. 
A patent was granted to John Henry} 

Cassell, of Mill-wall, for his invention ofa 
cement or combination of materials ‘appli- 
cable to purposes for which cement, stone, 
brick, or other similar substances, may or 
can be used.—[Sealed April 19, 1834.] 
This invention consists in cementing or 
combining the materials for making roads, , 
and for cofistructing docks, water-courses, 
foundations, and other similar works, by the 
aid of coal or other mineral tar, wood tar, 
and resinous matters, or the products of tur, 
in the manner hereafter described | hanes thus 
producing a mass, which may be ormed or 
moulded into any figure, which, when cold, 





true) we have again and again endeavored 


will be exceedingly hard, and be scryicea 












le for the purpose of cement, stone, or 
rick, in constructing any such like works 
or buildings, as before mentioned. But in 
order that this invention may be perfectly 
understood and carried into effect, it may 
be necessary to describe the methods used 
by the Patentee for combining such materi- 
als together, and applying them to the 
aforesaid purposes. A quuntity of tar, 
such as iz produced by the distillation of 
coal, shale, or wood, is first taken, and by 
further distillation the aqueous parts are 
separated therefrom, and thus the tar or re- 
sinous substance is reduced to the consis- 
tency of treacle ; this is called the first pro- 
duct, the tar or resinous substance being in 
a thick and adhesive condition when cold. 
In order to produce the second product, the 
distillation is carried on still farther, and by 
this means the essential oil is obtained ; 
and for the third product, the process of dis- 
tillation is carried on, till the substance be- 
comes so adhesive, that a small portion be- 
ing remeved from the still may be drawn 
out into threads, and when cold, becomes 
brittle; and for the fourth product, the dis- 
tillation is carried on still farther, till the 
substance becomes extremely hard, and will 
not soften by heat, either of the sun, or any 
artificial heat. ‘The apparatus or still which 
is used for this purpose, is similar to that 
which is called a pitch still, which is well 
known, and forms no part of this invention, 
nor does tae process of distillation for sep- 
arating the tar into three products ; that is 
to say, first, tar deprived of the aqueous 
parts, and reduced to a thick adhesive con-, 
dition when cold. Secondly, the essential 
oil.. Thirdly, the adhesive tar, or product 
thereof, which when cold, is hard; and 
fourthly, the substance not acted on by the 
heat of the sun. It may be desirable here 
* toremark, that coal tar is preferred, in con- 
sequence of cheapness. 

The Patentee then proceeds to descri e 
the combining of these products with other 
materials, in forming a cement or combina- 
tion in the making of roads, docks, witer- 
courses, and such like works. We will 
first describe the method pursued ia apply- 
ing this invention to the making of roads, or 
in repairing them. Having laid out the 
road, and made the necessary drains for 
preventing the lodgment of water below the 
road, the surface is prepared by beating 
or rolling, in order to compress the earth, 
particularly when the surface is composed 
of loose earth, and, by raking, bring the 
surface to the required figure, that is, with 
such slopes as may have been determined 
and make the same as even as pos- 
able. The surface is then saturated with 
the essential oil, (the second product,) in 
thin layers, allowing time fot it to subside. 
The oil put on in this manner will quickly 
penetrate the ground: the second operation 
‘is then commenced, which consists of spread- 
ing over the surface of the earth so prepared 
yt coating of the first product, perhaps 





‘be ignited, and permit it to burn a short 
‘time. “Dry sand, or fine dry earth, or slag, 
or cider, or a combination of these, d 
‘then be sifted on the tar and oil, to the depth 








one-fourth of an inch thick, then let the same|! 4,47 19 about the thickness of one inch ; 
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| put out the flame. "The ground ‘should then 
be rolled, in order to cement the tar anc 


sand together ; and, in order to facilitate the 
Jperation, it is found desirable to have a 
frame of iron, or other material, about three 
eet square, which is successively placed 
wer the surface of the ground, and thus 
complete portions of the surface at each ope- 
ratoa. By this means, it ‘will be evident 
that a thin cemented layer or surface will be 
produced on the road. In some instances, 
one, two, or more layers of this description 
may be made on the road, depending on the 
extent of trafic to which it is to be subjected ; 
but it will be desirable to remark, that the 
essential oil is only used previous to the first 
layer. Having thus prepared the under sur- 
face of the road, the Patentee proceeds to 
describe in what manner the same is finish. 
ed; and observes, that the finishing materi- 
ally depends on the description of materials, 
which may be readily obtained at the place 
where the road or other work is being con- 
structed, such as broken granite, flint, slag, 
gravel, or any other hard material suitable 
or the surface of a road. It shou'd be 
observed that the same should be broken 
somewhat small, say not larger than three 
inches, and one-third of the third product 
should be taken to two thirds of sand, and 
boil and mix them together ; then pour‘such 
mixture over the broken materials to the de- 
sired depth, which running into the space 
between the stones, forms a very hard and 
solid mass when it cools. When the said 
fourth product is ina melted state, any of 
the materials, such as sand, stone. &c., may 
be mixed in an open vessel, in the proportion 
of one-third of the fourth product to three of 
stone, sand, &c., by weight, and mix them 
well together ; and when so mixed, the com. 
position is spread over the surface of the 
road from one to four inches deep, or more 
if it is thought necessary, the road being pre- 
pared as before described ; this is then rolled 
so that as even a surface as possible will be 
produced; by which means a hard surface 
will be formed, which will-wear exceedingly 
well, and produce a cheap and lasting road. 
Or where it is desired that the upper surface 
should be formed of larger stones, or other 
material, such as broken granite, flint, slag, 
or other substances, of a size such as is gen- 
erally used in making what arecalled Macad. 
amized roads, frames or moulds may be used 
from twelve to forty-eight inches square, 
open at top and bottom, like a brick mould ; 
pack in them a pumber of such broken pieces 
of material, and then run in a quantity of the 
tourth product in a melted state, and then fill 
up the interstices between the stones or oth. 
er materials, making the upper surface as 
even as possible. These materials, when 
left inthe moulds till they are cold, will be 
stronly cemented me sch and be ready to 
form the upper surface of the road, they 
should be put on in the following manner : 
having prepared the road, as above described 
by the essential oil, with the first product, 
and the sand or fine earth,a coat of the 
third product of the tar should be spread 


then, while the third product is warm, Cover] 
the roid with the moulded materials, placing 
that part which was uppermost in the act of 
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catise the moulded parts to adhere firmly 4 
gether, by this means, rather a rough stirfig 
will be produced, suitable to the tread of { 
aorse. The first preparation is also. used y 
cover good Macademized or other roa 

which firmly cements every stone into ¥ 

place, prevents the wheels from ploughing y 
the roads, the water from softening the sy 

strata, and preventing mud and. dust fr 

rising.’ ‘The third product is also used, whe 
in a melted state, to pour between the joing 
of street pavement, in the manner that grou, 
ing is now performed : this will cement ev, 
ry stone together, and so prevent water from 
getting beneath the stones to the sub-soil,@ 


















joints of the stones or bricks that are requip. 


other material, sand, or” fine earth, is mixed 


us above described: such materials being 


pipes, and a variety of other useful purposes 


invention, as applied to roads, the Patenté 
proceeds to describe its application to canis 
docks, watef-courses, and such like works 
The earth being excavated, and the s!opa 
of the banks made to the intended figuy, 
the next process is to beat the surface of th 
earth ; and in order to render the sames 
compact as possible, it is saturated with th 
essential oil, as before described; thema 
thin layer of the first product of the tara 
run over and ignited ; after that, sand, « 
any other dry earth or material, is sifiel 
over, a8 above described. Three layers# 
these cemented matertals will be sufficiet 
when applied to the usual slopes for capil 
and water-courses, and will offer a compat 
and close surface to the water; which wl 
protect the banks from the prejudicial was 
ing to which they are othe: wise subject, and 
consequently be of great utility when quick 
travelling is required, or when the can 
boats are propelled by machinery. In fom 
ing the embankments of docks or quays i 
quiring steep or perpendicular walls, a mud 
stronger facing is required, depending onthe 
depth of the water they are to support, al 
also the description of ground behind. |’ 


framing of wood is usually constructed 
the desired thickness; and having previow 
ly made a good La:e or foundation of a br 
bination of the fourth product of the tar, 
broken stones, or other rough hard materials 
and sand or earth, he continues melting @ 
mixing quantities of the fourth product 
tar with broken stones and sand, in the pr 
portion of about one of the fourth product # 
three-of the stones and sand, or other mat 
rial, and successively throws them into the 
frame, and levels and beats such. conerct 


rising therefrom. If the sub-stratum is off 
soft substance, or the street is required toh 
very durable, the ground is first prepared, ™ 
deseribed in the first process: the pavit 
stones are then saturated with essential 
and the third product is then run between th 










ed for foundations. The resin of woods 
used for making stone and cast igures, 
are required to be of a yeliow color; sani 
of the required color is added, as in the fourt 
process. In some instances, instead 

moulding such larger pieces of flint stone,of 









with the fourth product when in a hot an 
melted state, and the composition is moulded, 








very suitable for foot paths, water-cistems— 
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Having thus ‘described the nature of th 
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The Patentee proceeds to state thats 
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moulding, on the surface of the road pre- 








of about half an inch, which will instantly Wpared as above, and by rolling or pressing, 


mixture, till the frame is quite full to the 
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J earth. 


The platina was then removed, and the 


1887.) 


face of the intended finish of the wall, which 
jg usually made to lay on the surface of the 
tt would be advisable to remark, t iat 
between each quantity of the material thus 
into ‘the frame, it is found desirable to 
read over a thin coat of the first product 
ofthe tar, and ignite the same, in order thai 
the surface of the last quantity should be in a 
melted state, to receive the next quantity of 
the material. It will be evident, from the 
above description, that piles, and alsc land- 
ties, may be built in the walls, in order to 
ive additional strength to them; and that 
where frames or mouids are used, they are 
washed over with a covering of white-wash 
or of clay, by which means the composition 
does not adhe:e to them. 

The Patentee concludes by saying, that 
having thus described the nature of his in- 
yention, and the manner in which the same 
is performed, he would have it understood 
that he does not claim any of the materials 

rctely ; and it will be evident that the 
means of carrying the same into effect, may 
be varied to suit tne particular object to whicn 
the invention is to be applied : but he would 
have it understood, that what he claims as 
his invention, is the cementing or combining 
the materials for making and mending roads, 
and for constructing docks, water-courses, 
water-tanks, pipes, and such like work, by 
the aid of tar and resinous substances, or the 
reducts thereof, as above described.— 

Lond. Jour. Arts and Sciences. ] 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 

ON A PECULIAR VOLTAIC CONDITION OF 
IRON, FIRST NOTICED BY PROFESSOR 
SCHOENBEIN, OF BALE. 

Sir,—The facts contained in the present 
communication, are not to be understood 
as laying claim to originality in their lead- 
ing principles; some of the experiments, 
however, that I shall have occasion to de- 
scribe, have never been made, or at any 
rate, I have never seen any account of them 
by any one else, and the whole are so ex- 
traordinary, and will, in my opinion, event- 
aally throw such light on the rationale of, 
Voltaic action, that I think you will not cb-| 
ject to give them publicity through the me-| 
dium of your Journal. In the London and 
Efinburgh Philosophical Magazine, vols. 
ix. and x., may be found the original pa- 
pers of Professor Schoenbein and Dr. Fa- 
rady. All the experiments there describ- 
ed, I have attentively gone through, and 1 
shall merely give here such an abstract of 
them as may be necessary to set the miut- 
ter clearly before your readers. 





Ez. 1.—-When iron wire, ¢4th of an|| 


inch in diameter, was immersed in nitric 
reid, specific gravity 1.379, it was attacked 
with violence; but when surrounded, or 
éven touched in the acid by a piece of pla- 
tina wire, action was instantly stopped. 


wire remained tor any length of time ia the 
acid without any action, and as bright as 
silver: If it was now taken out, wiped, and 
’gain immersed, violent action immediately 
took place for a moment, but it soon (ge- 
nerally) was again quiescent. 

' Er. 2.If, when the wire was in violent 
action, it was touched by a apm of plati- 
na, the effervescence instantly ceased, but: 
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again commenced when the platina was re- 
moved. Bringing the two metals a second 
time iuto contact effectually stopped the 
action. If the wire was in a very violent 
state of effervescence, it was not for some 
time protected by the platina. 

Ez. 3.—If a wire made thus inactive by 
platina, was touched in the acid by a piece 
of zinc, or a common iron wiie, it was 
thrown into action: but an iron wire hav- 
ing the smallest piece of platina attached 
to it, did not throw it into action, being it- 
self inactive. If the platina was no v slip- 
ped off, and either wire touched once with 
a common wire, buth were iastantly thrown 
into violent action. 

Ex. 4.—When the acid was disturbed 
with an equal bulk of water, platina did not 
preserve iron wire from its action, even 
when coiled thickly round it; it appeared, 
indeed, rather to quicken the action. Bui 
though it did uot preserve it under these 
circumstances, it did under others which I 
shall notice presently. 

Ex. 5.—Half a wire, four inches long, 
was heated to dull redaess, the blue tinge 
extended through three inches when the 
wire was cold, and these three inches were 
quite inactive in acid specitic gravity 1-379, 
he other inch was active; when the heat- 
ed end was made bright by filing, it was 
rendered active, showing the former inac- 
tivity to be owing to the superficial coating 
of oxide. 

Ex. 6.—When a wire made indifferent to 
nitric acid by platina was immersed in the 
acid, and another common wire dipped in- 
to the same vessel, the latter was of course 
active; but when the wires were made to 
touch at their parts above the liquid, action 
was excited in the indifferent wire. 

Ex. 7.—A cowmvn wire was made to 
touch an indifferent one, and both dipped 
into the acid, the indifferent one going in 
first. By this means, the common wire 
was made indifferent, nut being in the 
slightest degree acted on by the acid; the 
second wire rendered indifferent a third, 
the third a fcurth, and so on. This expe- 
riment succeeds best with wire that has 
been made indifferent by platina, but with 
care it will answer equally well with wire 
that has been made indifferent in the fire ; 
the conditions appearing ‘o be perfect con- 
tact, and gradual ummersicn. /hen these 
wires were taken out of the acid and wiped, 
they always returned to the active state, 


ing the process. 

Ex. 8—A wire, polished very bright, 
was protected by platina, and immersed in 
a solution of mitrate of copper, and nitric 
acid, which acted very strongly on com- 
mon iron, copper being deposited on the 
metal: the protected wire remained, how- 
ever, bright. After remaining a few se 
conds the platina was removed, the iron 
instantly became as common iron, but 
when the platina was allowed to remain in 
contact an huur or two, and then removed, 
che wire was left in the peculiar state, ex- 
nibiting the curious phenomena of a piece 
of polished iron being quite inactive in a 
solution of nitrate of copper ard nitric acid. 





The wire thus inactive, on being touched 


but were again made indifferent by repeat- 








if 


by a piece of common wire was instanta- 
neously rendered active, undergoing rapid 
solution, and becoming covered with a crust 
of copper. 5 


Ez. 9.—A piece of iron was protected 
by a piece of platina, and paisa 5 in nitric 
icid; the platina was then withdrawn, the 
iron remaining in the peculiar state. A 
piece of common iron was then bent into a 
fork, and slipped down the inactive wire in- 
to the acid, by which it was itself rendered 
inactive. Now if another piece of iron was 
made to touch the fork before being intro- 
duced into the acid, it was rendered itself 
inactive ; but if it was first thrown into ac. 
tion, and then made to touch either end of 
the fork, it threw all the wires into action. 
This is rather different from the result ob- 
tained by Professor Schoenbein. He de- 
scribes that end of the fork that was touch- 
ed, being alone thrown into action, the other 
remaining in the peculiar state as long as 
the first wire was kept in contact with the 
bend, but when that was removed both ends 
became active. The Professor’s experi- 
ment was made with an oxydised wire. I 
found it difficult to reduce the fork to.the 
peculiar state with such a wire, but when I 
accomplished it the phenomena were simi- 
lar to those just described. I should much 
wish this experiment to be tried by others, 
as | am at a loss to understand whence this 
disaccordance should arise. 
Ez. 10.—When an active wire was con- 
nected with one of the cups of a galvanome- 
ter, and a platina wire with the other cup, 
and both wires dipped into nitric acid, mo- 
mentary action took place, and an electrical 
current was shown to from the iron to 
the platina through the fluid, the latter me. 
tal becoming positive, but the action soon 
ceased, the platina protecting the iron, though 
not in actual contact with 1’ ; when chemi- 


cal action was stopped, the electrical current 
was stopped also. 

Ez. 11.-—When the iron wire was con- 
nected first with the galvanometer, and the 
circuit completed by putting it into the acid, 
the platina wire having been previously ar- 
ranged, no action, either chemical or elec- 


trical, took place. The same -vas the case 
if a wire, having been previously made in- 
active, was substituted for the plati.a. Now 
when platina was used, the moment the cir- 
cuit was closed, bubbles of gas made their 
appearance on the platina, and if an iron 
wire was used, having a small piece of pla- 
tina foil or wire attached to it, the bubbles 
formed on all parts of the foil, but none made 
their appearauce on the iron. If then the 
platina toil waS removed, the bubbles made 
their appearance on the ‘iron, which somé- 
times also went slightly into action. 

Ez. 12.—When two cups were employ- 
ed, being connected by a compound piati 
and iron wire, all the phcnomena which took 
place in a single glass were observed, and 
the platina or active iron in one glass, ek. 
erted a protecting influence on the iron in 
the other, provised the ¢ommunication was 
first made through the galvapomeéter; a 
touch from a common wire also threw the 
iron into action, producing a strong. electri- 
cal current. The same was the case with 
three or four glasses connected by a com- 


pound wire. 
Ex. 18.—When the acid was diluted, 30 








ag to have a specific gravity 1204, platina, 
as was before observed, could not protect 
iron from its action ; neither when connect- 
ed with the galvanometer did it, if the iron 
was dipped in the acid first ; but if. it was 
first connected with the galvanometer, and 
then put into the acid, no action whatever 
took place in any length of time ; on remo- 
ving’ the platina, action sometimes took 
place; it always commenced when the in- 
active wire was once touched in the acid 
with an active wire, or with a piece of cop- 
per. ‘The wire, thus made inactive, did not 
the power of rendering other wire 
Isactive, but was always thrown into action 
itself. When a piece of common iron was 
substituted for the platina, whether it was 
connected with the galvanometer first or not, 
the wire in this case acted as platina to the 
second. 
Ez. 14.—When two cups were employ- 
ed, and connected by a bent piece of wire. 
ahd so arranged that the iron wire should be 
active, on removing the connecting wire, 
and taking a fresh piece, if it was dipped first 
into the cup containing the iron, and the 
other end brought into the platina cup, that 
end was in the peculiar state, and there was 
no for the electrical current, the 
needle of the galvanometer being quiescent; 
but when it was put into an active state the 
electrical current passed. Now here we 
have the iron made inactive without any me- 
tallic communication with the platina, and 
‘when inactive it is found incapable of con- 
veying a current of Voltaic electricity ; an 
inactive wire could not, in this experiment, 
be sibstituted for the platina. This latter 
most remarkable, and, as I believe, at pre- 
sent, inexplicable fact, has, as fac as 1 know, 
never before been noticed, but that it is true, 
any one may in a few minutes convince him- 
self. I have often left the whole arrange- 
ment undisturbed for hours, and still, at the 
end of that time, the end of the connecting 
wire in the platina cup has been perfectly 
bright, and the needle of the galvanometer 
stationary in its usual position ; but on touch. 
ing it once with a common wire, it has been 
thrown instantaneously into action, and then 
the electrical current has passed, the needle 
being strongly deflectcd. I am, at present, 
occupied in further researches, and I hope 
something satisfactory in explanation of this 

dark subject will soon transpire. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Near Bath, March 15, 1837. 





From the london Mechanics’ Magazine. 
MR. SIEVIER’S PATENT CAOUTCHOUC coR- 
DAGE. 

Sir,—In consequence of a letter which 
appeared in your valuable journal respect- 
ing Mr. Sievier’s “ patent rope,” and the 
strictures thereon by your correspondent 
Maniy-points, I was induced to procure a 
piece of the said rope from the Company’s 
establishment at Tottenham, prepared and 
manufactured according to the directions 
given in the specification by the patentee ; 
it measured 4 feet 6 inches long, and was 
}#ths of an inch in diameter, composed of 
12 strands, each strand had a slip of India- 
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the garden in a northerly aspect, and al- 
lowed to remain exposed for two nights 
and days to a frosty atmosphere, uncover: 
ed, the thermometer being at the time at 


29°. When removed early on the third 
morning from its Siberian situation, it was 
founi to be pliable and elastic, and its 
length was the same. 

A similar piece was immersed in a butt 
of cold water, and allowed to remain for 
ten days ; at the expiration of the above 
time it was removed, and its elasticity, 
pliability, strength, and length, were 
found to be the same as when first put in- 
to the water. Caoutchouc, or India-rub- 
ber, by itself becomes very hard when ex- 
posed to the atmospheric air, or when iin- 
mersed in cold water for any time; but 
this change does not take place when it is 
interlaced or combined in any way with 
good hempen thread—the rigidity is pre 
vented, its elasticity is preserved, and its 
pliability remains. Perhaps Many points 
was not aware of this fact. 

Hoping the above brief statement of 
facts will satisfy Many-points, as well as 
your numerous readers, 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Yours respectfully, 
Navuticvs. 
March 28, 1837. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
PRACTICAL REMARKS ON KEEPING BEES. 
Sir,_Having been requested by some 
person desirous of keeping bees, to give, 
through the medium of the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine, my opinion as to the best method of 
managing these useful insects, I beg to so- 
licit the favor of the following observations 
being inserted. 

I have kept bees nearly twenty years, 
and practised various plans with a view to 
gain the greatest produce in honey and wax 
with the least trouble, but more particularly 
with a view to the preserving the lives of the 
bees, and feel confident that the story-fving 
system, which I believe Wildman practised, 
is the best. I tried for six or eight years 
the plan Mr. Nutt advocated, which, by-the. 
bye, is as old as any of the plans known, but 
without meeting with any thing like the suc 

cess of the common cottage hive. A strong 
stock in the latter had produced me an ear- 
ly swarm and cast, the swarm producing in 
a good season upwards of forty pounds of 
honey, and the cast fifteen pounds, the stock 
being kept five or six years. The honey 
thus procured is always of good color, and 
fit for sale ; and when after six seasons the 
parent stock is destroyed, the honey, being 


en wine with, a strong swarm being kept to 
supply its place. This plan requires the de- 
struction of the bees, and.is therefore cen. 
sured as inhuman; but to me is not more 
's0 than destroying beavers and cats for their 
skins, or catching fish to manure the land 
with ; the consumer never considering how 
produce is procured, and should, therefore 
be considered the most culpable, if such acts 
are breaches of humanity. The hives I 
now prefer are flat, baving wooden tops fix- 
ed on with wires. 
twelve or thirteen inches clear, and about 


dark, may be used to make meed, or sweet-, 


The inside should be} 


{ Maz, 


hole, and three or four others round it neagg 
the outside, each hole being two or threg 
nches diameter, and fitted with nice bungs. 

iP 





{f no swarms are wanted, a large glass, 
small straw hive, may be put on the 
rbout the end of March, or a small glass to 
rach hole, previously pulling out the bungs, 
sently turning them round first, each glagg 
having a bit of paper pasted on it, stating itg 
weight when empty ; such glasses being k 
from the light, by an empty hive being rg 
ed over them. Every ten or twelve day 
they should be examined, and when filled 
may be removed, and others put on, as | 
as the season permits. If a stock is weak, 
a new swarm or a cast may be put on the 
top of it, and the entrance closed till eight or 
nine o’clock the following night. These 
stocks may be preserved seven or eight 
years, but should be kept in a house or shed; 
and when the winter begins, the bungs hay, 
ing been replaced, should be covered over 
with sacking or other warm articles. Glas. 
ses may be put on a swarm immediately af 
ter hiving them, removing them in three or 
‘our weeks, to enable the bees to procure 
enough for the winter. The boards above 
mentioned should be made of pine plank, 
half an inch thick. The bottom boards 
should be made of the same, one inch or one 
inch and a half thick, having a piece projects 
ing for the bees to light upon. By pursuing 
this plan, any number of stocks may be k 
with but little trouble, and the bees saved; 
but the placing the glasses on empty hive 
early, is essentially necessary. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

G. L. Smartt. 

Enfield, Feb. 10, 1837. 





From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 
A NEW MOTIVE POWER. 
Bartimore, April 8, 1837. 
Mr. Roserts— When I stated to you 
the fact of an intimate acquaintance of 
mine having constructed a machine of ak 
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most unlimited propelling power. on the 
Hydrostatic principle, you were so much 
pleased with the account as to requesta 
communication from me for insertion in 
your periodical ; ‘with that request I cheer 
fully comply. { 
The inventor of this wonderful and use 
ful machine is Mr. Theophilus Corbyne, 
an eminent vetinarian—a native of Scot 
land, and now residing in Pittsburg; Pa, 
who while practising his profession, has 
for the last seven years employed his leis 
ure hours on this subject and has now the 
satisfaction of seeing his plan matured by 
baving constructed one of twelve hom 
power, which comes fully up to his ,mgst 
sunguine expectations. ye 
This machine he calls Consyne’s He 
pRosTaTic Propeniinc Macuinge. Init 
consiruction it is too simple to admit @ 
inoprovement, and as no steam nor heat @ 
any kind is used. in its operation, ther@ 
can be no explosion, therefore in its use lie 
issafe ; and should any part break, it is by 
its simple construction, admirable of sper 
ly repair. ft 

It is applicable to the plough,* and all 
propelling purposes, and as such it mu 








rubber in its centre. This was placed mj 





seven inches high, the top having a centre 





supersede the use of steam, 
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tenet "A machine of 500 horse power can be 
wn worked by one man and neither its weight 
a orthe room required, will be more than 
> bop one-tenth of the steam engine. 
4stof We of the present age, entered on a 
ung, f few era when Fulton brought forth his ex- 
glass | teaded scheine in the application of steam 
1g ity | to the propelling of boats on water—in 
k which smoke and vapor supplied the place 
of-canvass. - The same age is now bring- 
ya | ing forth another era in a more useful and 
filled | extended scale of operation ir this discove- 
long of my friend, who is a philosopher and 
yeak, | philanthropist in every sense of those terms. 
1 the | © Although our profession has for several 
ht or — years made us intimately acquainted, visit- 
‘hese — ing each other, and ‘conversing freely, for 
eight § matual benefit in our profession—yet true 
hed; — philosopher like, he never intimated to me 
hay, — that he was studying the subject, until on 
over — his way to Washington, he called on me 
7 andishowed the model, which is now in the 
y af — Patent Office. 
e or § With my respects, I am, yours, truly, 
cure Joun Hastam. 
bove — —— 
lank, § *The inventor is fully under the im- 
ards F pression that a plough constructed on the 
Fone f princivles of his machine, will be compe 
ject F tent to plough 100 acres of ground a day. 
[it tt 
7 Items. 
’ = 
hive 
Ecyprian ANTiQuities.—At the close of | 
aseries of lectures on Egyptian Antiquities, 
lately delivered at Exeter Hall, by Mr. Pet. 
. tigrew, that gentleman unrolled a mummy, 
f which had been presented for the occasion 
by Mr. Jones, of the Admiralty. This ope. 
ration excited a marked feeling throughout 
the whole of the numerous auditory, includ- 
ing many individuals of distinction in the 
7... [literary circles. In the commencement, 
you § Mr. Pettigrew noticed that the inscription 
e of § vh'the outer case differed from that on the 
ak § inner case containing the mummy. Both 
the § stated the party to have been a female ; but 
uch f the names and genealogies were different, 
sta & and the latter stated the mother of the de- 
1 in § ceased to be living when her daughter died. 
eet: § Itthight be that the wrappings would settle 
| & the'point ; which, however, they did not, for 
usé- & ho name was found on them, as often occurs. 
yne, § Thé mummy: was Greco-Egyptian, and em- 
cov @ balmed after the ancient manner—the bowels 
Pa, & being extracted by an incision on the left 
has § flank, and the brains, probably, through. the 
eis @ Nstrils as the nose was much broken, The 
the If legs. were separately bandaged, and the an- 
| by kles bound by stripes of painted linen, about 
on Palf an inch in breadth. Tue figures were 





hot hieroglyphic, but simply ornamental.— 
sof the same kind surrounded the arms, 
Which were crossed upon the breast; and a 
4milar circle,.went round the neck, On 
ach knee was a thin picce of yold, resem- 
ting the lotus flower ; uver each eye the 
Providential eye of Osiris, of the same ma- 
terial; and another golden oraament upon 
the top of the ridge of the nose, Tuere 
‘Were rings on the fingers; but the opportu- 
‘Y. was not sufficient for examining them, nor 
ume. for proceeding to the careful and labo- 
#0us unrolling of the body tothe end. ‘The 
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a complete envelope of asphaltus, and below 
that, the usual disposition and extent of liner 
rolls. On the soles of the feet were sligh 
sandals, transversely striped black, white. 
and red, exactly like those painted on thc 
bottom of the inner case. The finger anc 
toe nails were gilt ; and, altogether, the sub- 
ject presented many objects for further in- 
vestigation and study. 
[ Literary Gazette. ] 


Fue..—A cord of dry wood of any kind, 
contains the same quantity of carbona- 
ceous or combustible matter, as a cord ‘of 
green wood; and in the combustion of the 
green wood, a large proportion of the hea 
produced, is employed to convert the sap 
into vapor, where it becomes latent, and is 
lost. 

Dry hickory is cheaper at four dollars a 
load, than dry white wood at two dullars. 
The following table shows the compara 
tive value of different kinds of fire-wood, 
as ascertained by the experiments of Mr. 
Bull of Philadelphia. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the Oak of Penn- 
sylvania is more compact, and makes bet- 
ter fue] than the Oak of Michigan, at least 
this part of Michigan. Our maple too, is 
a heavier wood, and makes better fuel than 
the white ash. 

Pounds percord. Per centof comparative 


value. 
Hickory 4460 100 
Pignut 4241 95 
Chesnut Oak 3955 85 
White Oak 3821 81 
Red Oak 3254 69 
Yellow Oak 2919 60 
White Ash. 3450 77 
Black Birch 3115 63 
White Birch 2369 48 
Rock Maple 2878 60 
White Maple 2668 54 
Yellow Pine 2463 53 
Pitch Pine 1904 84 
White Pine 1862 34 


{Michigan paper. ] 


CuLTIVATION OF FiLBeRTs.—Sir, in con- 
sideration of the periodical return of the sea- 
son for trying the merits of the suggestion I in- 
serted in your number 183, just 10 years ago, 
for improving the crop of filberts, and as | 
have reason ‘o believe from my own and 
other’s subsequent experience, that my idea 
is well founded, you will perhaps allow the 
re-appearance of the following :—* In coun- 
tries where figs are cultivated to the greatest 
perfection, particularly in Italy and Greece, 
a great augmentation, both in the size and 
number of the figs, is obtained by placing cn 
the top of thetree a branch of the wild fig- 
tree (Caprificus), upon which have appear- 
ed male-flouwered figs, which are the first to 
come forth. I have often thought, that the 
crop of filberts might be both ameliorated 
and increased; by a somewhat analogous 
application of a branch of, the common ha. 
zie, when covered. with the ‘ cat-kins’ or 
flowers. Tihis is just the time to try the 
experiment.” I hope that some of your 





ples and some other fruit-trees. Filbert- 
trees are often deficient in male flowers. 
Yours, &c., F. Maceront. 


New tamp.—-A lamp ofa new construc- 
‘ron, which describes a circle of light of 
bout thirty feet im-diameter, of the appa- 
rent intensity of sunshine, showing. the ob- 
jects within its sphere as distinctly as, .on 
the table of a camera obscura, has’ been 
erected at the head of the inclined plane in 
St. Leonard’s depot. Its object is to enable 
the engine-man to a distinct view of the in- 
clined ropes during the night, and this ha: 
been fully attained. The lamp consists of 
an Argand burner, placed in the focus of a 
large speculum, of a peculiar forni, by 
which the whole light is distributed just on 
the spaoe where it is required. ‘ It is com- 
puted that the light on the above space is 
equal to that of twenty-five or thirty simi- 
lar burners in common lamps. A lamp of 
this kind we have no doubt would beuseful 
for other purposes. It appears to us that 
the largest assembly-rooms might be bril- 
liantly lighted by one placed at each end 
of the room, and one would be sufficient 
to light the stage of a theatre. The cost 
of this one is said to be about £200 but 
we understand it saves an annual expense 
of about half that sum. The inventor isa 
Mr. Rankin, and he names it the conoidal 
lamp, probably because the light is thrown 
from it in the form of a cone.—[Caledonian 
Mercury.] 


Tue Importance or Time Keerinc.— 
The topography of watch-making, at 
home and abroad, would present a vast 
number of curions and interesting facts — 
In consequence of the minute subdivision of 
labor in this trade, it is said that there are 
only three places in the United Kingdom 
where a complete watch can be manufac- 
tured,—London, Liverpool and Coventry. 
The business has been intro@uced at the 
latter place entirely since the year 1800, 
and the number of persons employed’ in it 
there, isnow supposed to equal the number 
in the metropolis. 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAUGHT BY ONE HORSE. 


The following extraordinary feat of a 
draft horse has been recorded. Soon after 
the completion of the Surrey Iron Railway, 
and when it was epen for the conveyance 
of goods from Wandsworth to Mertsham, 
a bet was made; that a common. horse 
could draw thirty-six tons for six miles 
this road, and that he should commence his 
labor with a dead pull, as well as turn. jit 
round the occasional windings of the road, 
A number of persons assembled near Mert- 
sham to witness the performance. ‘Twelve 
wagons loaded with stones,each wagon 
weighing three tons, were linked pcos 
anda horse taken from a timber team.of 
Mr. Harwood was hooked to the fiset, war © 
gon. He started from near the Fox pub- 
lic house, and. drew this ‘immense weight 
with apparent ease, to near the turnpike at 
Croydon, a distance of six miles,in one 








correspondents who have the opportunity, 
will try and. report upon the experiment. 
Besides the increase of the pollen, it may) 
have an effect like the recurring to the ori-' 





a ribpees were not. yoluminous, and. of 
“ @arse nankeen-colored linen, Then came 












ginal stock by grafting or seed, as with ap- 


hour and forty-one minutes. Jn the-courge 
of his journey, he was-stopped four tenes, 
in order to.show thatdt was not: by the 
uired impetus that he performed the. 

fer each stoppage, a chain of four wae 
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the same horse set off again without diff- 
culty, even afier about fifty men had moun - 
ed them.—! Far. Mag. ] 


ON THE PROCESS OF CARBONIZATION, OR 
*' MANUFACTURE OF CHARCOAL, AT GO- 
ERSDORF, IN SAXONY. 


It having been suggested by M. Boult 
that a superior charcoal might bo produced 
by filling the interstices of the pile with 
small charcoal, the refuze of former burn- 
ings, an experiment was made, which, after 
being several times repeated, gave the fol- 
lowing results ; 1st, an increase of pro- 
duce, amounting to not less than four per 
cent. above that yielded by the ordinary pro- 
cess ; 2nd, a much smaller quantity of dust 
and small coal, 3rd, scarcely any smoke ; 
4th, charcoal of a very equal and superior 

A pile prepared for carbonization at Go- 
ersdorf contained in general about thirt 
schragen, (316 cubic yards) of pine trees 
split in quarters, which yielded, including 
the small coal, frem eighty-nine to ninty- 
two per cent. in bulk of charcoal. It was 
considered desirable to ascertain, whether 
by increasing the size of the pile, a more 
considerable product would be obtained.— 
A pile containing forty-nine schragen 
(520 cubic yards,) of cleft pine wood, gave 
in an experiment, during which the weather 
proved favorable, 89.94 per cent. of char- 
coal (including the small,) very sonorous, 
and of very good quality. A second trial 
of 69} schragen (740 cubic yards,) of si- 
milar wood produced only 87.98 per cent. 
but the weather in this instance was unfa- 
vorable. 


This experiment was repeated with sev- 
enty-ene schragen (750 cubic yards,) the 
weather continuing fine throughout the pro- 
cess ; the produce amounted to 94.87 per 
cent. ; equal in quality to the former results. 
The average results of the adoption of this 
process at Goersdorf, will appear from the 
following table of the produce, from the com. 
mencement to the date of the latest improve 
ments. 




















Produce per cent.|T otal produce 
I per cent. 
Large. | Small. 
1821...) 74.34 } 3.91 78.85 
1822...) 7624 | 4.76 81.— 
a se} 76.44 | 5.25 81.69 
1824, .., 77.95 | 4.09 82 04 
1826.'.4| 86.31 | 4.35 90.66 
41826... .| £6.31 | 3-62 | 89.93 
1827...| 87.53 | 4.20 - 91.73 








The increase observable in the produce 
of 1825, is to be attributed, principally t: 
the care with which the operations were 
conducted, but it must be also remarked, 
that the removal of the pipe for collecting 
the acid formed in the process of carboni- 
sation, may also have contributed benefici 

‘to. the results. M. Karsten in his 
ragga Ae states, that in Car- 


Y||of ‘iron. 


Tons. 
Domestic consumption, and smal. 
ler manufactures 15,000,000 
Production of pig and bar iron = =—3,,850,000 
Cotton manufacture 800,000 
Woollen, linen, silk, &c. 500,000 
Copper smelting, brass manufac- 
tures, &c. 450.000 
Salt-works 300,000 
Lime-works 500,000 
21,350,000 
|| Exports to Ireland 750,000 


percent. It is obvious, that there exists no 
analogy between these results and thse 
obtained from the brushwood and billets of 
oak, beach, &c., by the common process 
of carbonization, which seldom yields more 
than from thirty-five to forty-five per cent. ; 
it is, therefore, only necessary to call pub-! 
lic attention to the fact, and it may natural- 
ly be expected that, in the present state of 
practical science, a subject of so much im- 
portance in metallurgy will be duly investi- 
gated.—[ Lond. Quar. Mining Review. ] 


Consumption or Coat 1n Great Bri- 
TaAIN.—The quantity of iron annually pro. 
duced in Great Britain may be taken at 
700,000 tons; and the quantity of coal re- 
quired, at an average, to produce each ton 
of iron, including that used by engines, &c. 
may be estimated at 5} tons; giving a total 
of 3,850,000 tons consumed in the making 
According to Mr. Kennedy, the 
quantity of coal consumed in the cotton ma- 
nufacture, in 1817, was upwards of 500,000 
tons, and the manufacture has since more 
than doubled ; so that, allowing for greater 
economy, we may fairly estimate the con- 
sumption of coal in the cotton trade at 800,- 
000 tonsa year. Its consumption in the 
woollen, linen, and silk trades cannot be less 
than 500,000 tons. The smelting of the 
copper ores of Coriwall consume annually 
about 250,000 or 300,000 tons; and it is 
supposed that the brass and copper manu- 
factures require nearly as much. If the 
salt-works of Cheshire, Worcestershire, &c. 
the consumption is probably not under, if it 
do not exceed, 300,000 tons. The con- 
sumption in lime works may, it is believed, 
be estimated at 500,000 tons. It would 
appear, therefore, that the total annual con- 
sumption of coal in Great Britain may be 
moderately estimated as follows :— 


Ditto to colonies and foreign parts 600,000 

Total 22.700,000 
If we suppose that the above sum of 22,700,- 
000 tons costs the consumer, on an aver- 
age, 78. a ton, it will be worth. in ail, 7,955, 
0007. a year'—[MCulloch’s Account of 
the British Empire. ] 





Improvep Raitway.—We have seen 
models of improvements in the cc nstruction 
of Railroad-, made by our townsman, Isaac 
Cooper. So furas we are capable of judg- 
ing we give our most decided approbation 
of the Plan. The objects proposed to bx 
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inthia, the carbonization of pine wood is 

er on in large stacks, containing 20,- 
00 ‘cubic feet, and without the trees being 








accomplished by Mr. Cooper on his new 
plan, are cheapness of construction, securi- 
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am 2 ta 
pairing, and durability of this material, andj né 
we think those objects are all attained. ing 


Mr. Cooper has applied for a patent ang} T! 
has now in preparation a full description of § 
his improvements, which will be published 
in afew days. We refer to this and to his} @ 
models, as the best means of acquiring gf 
knowledge cf the plan.— [ Ebensburg Sky.) : 

or 

More Rattroavs.—The Lockport By § ™ 
lance states that the Railroadbetween Lock | ™ 
port and Niagara Falls commences oper, f “™ 
tion immediately—cars running twice a day &e 
each way. The Railroad between Ni has 
ra Falls and Buffalo, is put in good = 
for the season ; andas there will be a Rai}. per 
‘road from Lewiston to intersect the Lock. pa 
port and Niagara Falls route, great facile 
ties are offered for intercourse between se he 
veral importunt points. Ip connexion wih f |. 
our Tonawanda Railroad, a track from Ba 
tavia to Buffalo or Lockport would gir 
Rochester full enjoyment of the convenien 
ces thereby afforded.—{ Rochester Repub. 
ican. | t 


, 

RocuesteR anv Batavia Ralcroad § imp 
We are pleased to learn that this railroad is § pot 
in a condition to permit Locomotives to pass § Rail 
upon it. The following letter publishedin f the f 
the Courier, shows the importance of f Mr. 
this road to the agricultural community, § with 
even by itself, but its present value the j 
nothing compared with what it will be when T 
continued westward to Buffalo, and eas, 
ward to Auburn, Syracuse and Utica, a ofa 
event by no means distant. 

Batavia, (Genesee Co.,) 
May 5, 1837. } 

Dear Sir,—The appearance here that. 
morning of the first locomotive engin, —™ 
with its train of cars, created quite an em § perp 
cilement among us, and for a while dispel § place 
led the gloom of * hard times,” and re-Ate § sign 
mated the spirits of our citizens. havin 
railroad, 34 miles in length, connects : 
flourishing city of Rochester with this wf 
lage, and brings the two places within tw §idg™ 
hours ride of each other, at the same time B the ex 
opening a new avenue for the discharged is pla 
our surplus produce directly into the Er When 
canal. In an agricultural point of viens” 
perhaps no portion of western New-Youg ems 
is richer in all the great elements of weallh pris 
than the section immediately around 
and, aided by this road, we must contibBy. 4 
ute greatly to the advancement of the com discha 
mercial interests ot Rochester—to af 
nothing of the advantages to the countyg™? P 
generally. Asa point for the purehase i 





wheat, I think I hazard nothing in sayitfflof a ; 
that no place affurds gieater advanteg@iidy,., 
than this. It being the point where ® Aipers 


Holland Land Company originally locd 
their principal office, and where their t : 
iess has always been done, the roads, whitignake 


Suitable ware hot 








ty against lateral pressure, facility of re-|/have nothing to ask but easy times for a 


ntersect the farming territory in every @iiiily re 
‘ection, have been made directly to this iy. 
age, making it, necessarily, the na The 


place for a market. 


are now in of building, and 

















y, and good crops, to keep half the flour- 
er talls one State in conti operation. 
Toe railroad itself passes through a verv 
rich and interesting section, and is spoken 
fas among the most permanent and best 
constructed in the country,—offering to per- 
sons travelling in this quarter an agreeable 
change, either from the canal at Rochester, 
or from the usually travelled route by stage 
from Buffalo eastward. It cost for a single 
track, with suitable turnouts, three locomo- 
tiveengines, passenger and freight cars, 
&e. &c., about $1,000 per mile, which 
hasbeen furnished entirely by the individual 
means (with two or three exceptions) of 
rsons resident in one or other of the two 
it connects, and speaks well for their 
enterprising spirit. After this week the 
ips of the locomotives will be regular, and 
should, any thing bring you this way. allow 
me to hope you will make it convenient to 
over the Rochester and Tonnewanda 
ilroad. 
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COCHRAN’S MANY-CHAMBERED GUN. 


We always take pleasure in speaking of, 


important inventions, even though they may 
not tend directly to the construction of 
Railroads or Canals—and therefore we give 
the following testimonials of the value of 
Mr. Cochran’s improvement in fire-arms, 
with a drawing and concise description of 
the improvement, 
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) past 


e of 
nity, 
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whet The chambers, ot receptacles for the 
charge, are in the periphery of a cylinder 


ofabout 4 inches in diameter, and jths of! 
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AMERICAN GADENERR®S’ 





recommendation. The certainty of explo- 
sion, even after long exposure in damp 
wea‘her, is of the first importance ; a qual 
ity which it appears to possess in an emi- 
nent degree. 

The accompanying drawings show the 
positions of the cylinder in which is repre- 
sented the chambers and the cones for the 
caps. 


If further evidence, than the ann-xed 
letters from gentlemen every way qualified 
to give a correct opinion, is required, it can 


be furnished, by actual demonstration, to 
those who will call on Mr. Cochran, or 








| 


city, who are the Agents of the Company 
engaged in the manufacture of che article. 
(<> A specimen of this beautiful article 
may be seen at this office—where orders 
will be received for Rifles or Pistols. 


I have examined, and seen fired the in- 
genious invention of Mr. John Cochran’s 
many-chambered gun, and, have no hesi- 
tation in saying, it combines simplicity, 
neatness, and at the same time, great de- 
spatch ; and for all the uses of warfare, 
should approve of it highly. 

’ ANpDREW JAcksoN. 
Washington, Jan., 1837. 

I cheerfully unite in the above testimo- 





aninch thick, which revolves horizontally 
ona, piyot, bringing each chamber alter-| 
nately in a line with the barrel; on the, 
tinder side, and about equidistant from the} 
periphery, and centre of the cylinder is 
placed a small cone to receive the-percus- | 
sion'cap. There is a cone to each charge, 
having a communication with the powder. 
When the cylinder is charged,—each hav-| 
itgwine*charges,—the caps are put upon 
thecones,: and then the cylinder is put in 
itgplace and secured there by a spring.— 
When in its place, each chamber, or charge, | 
faints in a different direction, and each. 
apis perfectly protected from explosion,| 
@gept the one communicating with the| 
chamber.in line with the barrel, and after! 
discharging which, no further explosion aa 
place without moving a spring, which| 
nits the cylinder to make the one-ninth 
ta revolution, thereby bringing another 
mber, or charge, in line with the barrel. 
person familiar with the use of this gun, 
fing extra cylinders .in his belt, can easily 
ie: thirty shots in a minute ; as he would 
remove it from his fuce three times, 
hake 36 shots. 

pus The great facility with which it can be 
d 9 ged, is not, as will be perceived, on 
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nial, of Mr. J. W. Cochran’s gun. 
ANbDREwW Jackson, Jr. 


Wasuineton City, Jan., 1837. 
We, the undersigned, have witnessed the 
experiments made by Mr. John Cochran, 
with his many-chambered gun, and are of 
opinion, that we have never seen any thing 
to compare with it; as to its simplicity, 
safety, and the rapidity and certainty of 
its firing ; it can be fired thirty times in a 
minute, with great effect; it is in our opin- 
ion, one of the most formidable weapons 
ever invented. 
D. S. Cuincn, 
G. J. Drane, U. S. Army, 
Wm. P, Dovat, 
Won. Cost Jounson, 
8. WarrinctTon, 
Saw’t. C. Rem, 
Cu. G. Rincey. 


Wasaineron, Nov. 21, 1836. 


Cortonet,—The enclosed report of Lieu- 
tenant Scott, which I have the honor to 
submit, fully confirms the high. estimate. I 
had formed of Mr. Cochran’s gun, from the 
experiments instituted by me, on Saturday, 
in conformity with your instructions, 

Under my supervision, the gun was joad- 
ed and discharged five hundred times; the 
results proving its great accuracy, safety, 
and facility of loading and fiting:: My at- 


Messrs. Richards & Richardson, of this; 


* 





176 
of the charges. But, from the experimerts 
freely made by Mr. Cochran, by placing 
loose powder in the,chambers over the 
balls, and around the caps, I am convinced 
that my apprehensions were unfounded. 

I do not hesitate to say, that with: my 
closest scrutiny, I could not discover an 
objections to Mr. Cochran’s invention. . It 
will be well to remark, that the gun was 
discharged in all, one thousand and eight 
times, without being cleaned, and without 
missing fire. 

The flattened balls accompanying this, 
were fired through an inch-plank against a 
brick wa'l, at a distance of 150 yards. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your Obe’t. Ser’, 
(Signed) Geo. D. Ramsay. . 
Capt. of Ordnance. 

Cot. T. Bomrorp, U.S. Ordnance. 

For Mr. Cochran, with the compliments 
of Geo. D. Ramsay. 


Wasuincton Arsen, Nov. 22, 1836. 


Sir,—Having been present at, the test 
of the gun with revolving Cylinders, invent- 
ed by you, and being a witness to the many 
experiments, which were made on Satur- 
day, the 19th inst., at this, place, I can but 
attempt to express the great satisfaction it 
afforded me, to see the following successful 
trials made by you: . 
Firstly, As a smooth-bored gun, in’ re- 
gard to the accuracy with which it shoots a 
ball, I must gay that nothing of the kind, 
that has heretofore come under my obser- 
vation, can be compared with it; for ata 
distance of fifty yards, the size of a dollar 
was struck three times in succession. 
Secondly, When the comparison (or 
rather contrast) was made between your 
gun and Hall’s Carbine, as to the depth of 
penetration into pine wood, I was most as- 
tonished to see the great difference between 
the two: At the distance of fifty yards, 
your gun, the first shot, penetrated 4 inches, 
the second shot, 3 inches and 8-tenths, the 
third shot, 3 inches and 8-tenths; whilst 
Hall’s Carbine at the distance of fifteen 
yards, only penetrated 2 inches and 8-tenths. 
Thirdly, As to the speed with which it 
was fired, while Hall’s Carbine could only 
be loaded once, your Gun completely dis- 
charged its Cylinder containing nine char- 
ges, in the space of six seconds. 
Fourthly, As to the certainty of dis- 
charge, in firing 1008 charges, avert 4 
failed, and when double shotted, and fired, 
no recoil was perceptible. + a 
“Tn fact, your gun, for simplicity, accura- 
cy, and certainty, together with its other 
inestimable qualities, is, in my Opinidi, 
beyond improvemert,.and may be called a 
most complete fire-arm. Nee 
With ve eat respect, 

v. ey am, Sir,&c., 

Joun M. St. Joun, 
Master Armorer, &c., Washington Arsenal. 
To Joun Cocuran, Esq, 8 
Brown’s Hotel, Washington City. 
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